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Survey of the World 


There was a national 
conference of the new 
Progressive party in 
chicago, last week, attended by about 
500 delegates, among whom were Mr. 
Roosevelt, George W. Perkins, William 
J. Flinn and others prominent in the 
recent campaign. Many speeches were 
made. Mr. Roosevelt urged the mem- 
bers of the party to press for progres- 
sive legislation in Congress and in State 
legislatures. He attacked both the old 
parties. The Progressives, he said, had 
overthrown the powerful and corrupt 
machine by which the Republican party 
had been betrayed and strangled. He 
denounced the Supreme Court of Idaho 
because of its decision, during the cam- 
paign, concerning Presidential electors. 
The party, he said, should pay the fine 
which the court would probably impose 
upon a complaining editor in Idaho, who 
had been summoned for contempt. In 
the course of the conference he advo- 
cated the creation of a trade commission, 
to deal with great corporations engaged 
in interstate business, and exprest his 
well-known opinions as to the right of 
the people to pass upon court decisions 
involving the constitutionality of stat- 
utes. The party could trust to events for 
the development of leaders in the future. 
He opposed fusion movements. Mr. 
Perkins he warmly commended, saying 
he was proud to have him as a fellow- 
worker. Mr. Perkins himself said that 
he was not a new convert, but had 
fought many years for progressive prin- 
ciples and for social and industrial re- 
form. Officers of the party’s committees 
- will be subject to recall. An elaborate 
educational campaign plan was proposed 
by Miss Jane Addams. The national 
headquarters will be in New York, and 


National Politics 


there will also be an office in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Roosevelt’s friends predicted 
that he would be nominated again in 
1916. It is said that the Republican 
party has plans for an educational cam- 
paign in opposition to that of the Roose- 
velt Progressives. Some of the leaders 
are considering propositions for a reduc- 
tion of the number of convention dele- 
gates from the South. After the end 
of his term, Mr. Taft may take the Kent 
professorship of law at Yale University, 
formerly held by Edward J. Phelps. He 
also has in mind a world tour, to be 
made for the promotion of international 
peace. Since his election Mr. Wilson 
has received seven letters (two in Ber- — 
muda) written in an illiterate manner by 
one and the same person, demanding 
$5,000 and threatening assassination if 
the money should not be paid. As the 
result of skilful detective work by postal 
inspectors, three rough mountaineers 
living in the highlands of New Jersey 
have been arrested. There is evidence 
that one of them wrote the letters. 











The House Committee on 
Congress Ways and Means has provided 

for hearings concerning tariff 
revision. They will begin on January 6, 
and not more than two days will be as- 
signed to a schedule. Chairman Under- 
wood says the special session should be 
opened on March 15. By a vote of 
141 to 1o1 the House has refused to 
adopt a proposed rule providing for the 
immediate consideration of the Senate 
concurrent resolution favoring the pur- 
chase, by the Government, of Monticello 
the home of Thomas Jefferson. This 
resolution is opposed by Representative 
Jefferson M. Levy, of New York, who 
owns the property, and has been pro- 
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moted by the wife of Representative 
Martin W. Littleton, also of New York. 
After the vote was taken, Mrs. Littleton 
said she had been authorized by a promi- 
nent Virginian to offer four times the 
assessed value of Monticello, title to the 
property to be vested in the State of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Levy says he has repeatedly 
refused $1,500,000 for Monticello and 
that he cannot be induced to sell it. 

The House, by a vote of 153 to 118, de- 
clared that Charles C. Bowman, Repub- 
lican, of the Eleventh Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict, was not entitled to be seated. By 
a vote of 181 to &8 it declined to seat 
his Democratic opponent, George R. Mc- 
Lean. Both votes were in accord with 
the committee’s recommendation. The 
ground of both rejections was corrupt 
practices. Representative A. Mitchell 
Palmer, of Pennsylvania, a member of 
the Democratic National Committee and 
frequently mentioned in connection with 
a Cabinet office, offered a resolution to 
seat Mr. McLean. In the course of the 
debate, Representative Farr, of Pennsyl- 
vania, asserted that Mr. Palmer was the 
Lackawanna Railroad Company’s attor- 
ney, and that the company, at his solici- 
tation, had assisted in procuring his elec- 
tion, Admitting that he was the com- 
pany’s attorney, Mr. Palmer indignantly 
denied that he had solicited the aid of 
the company or that it had assisted him. 
In the Senate, which was sitting as 
a court of impeachment, the trial of 
Judge Archbald was continued, last 
week, and the prosecutors completed 
their case. Senator Works, of Cali- 
fornia, who has been identified with the 
Progressive Republican faction in the 
Senate, while speaking last week in sup- 
port of his resolution for a constitutional 
amendment providing a single six-year 
Presidential term, said that both Taft 
and Roosevelt deserved defeat. Roose- 
velt while in office had signally favored 
the Harvester Trust, the natural result 
being that George W. Perkins this year 
had been his ardent supporter and chief 
financial backer. The Progressive party 
had been managed and financed by pro- 
moters, corruptionists and Trust mag- 
nates. Taft had made a fatal mistake in 
going on the stump to answer Roose- 
self on a level with his detractor, had 
thus lowered his dignity and that of his 
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office to no purpose, and had lost the 
respect and good will of many good 
people. It would have been better-for 
the country if both had been ineligible 
for re-election. 


The expected fore 
mal protest of the 
British Gov ern- 
ment against the exemption of American 
coastwise shipping from the payment of 
Panama Canal tolls was received on the 
gth by the State Department. In it Sir 
Edward Grey opposes at length Mr. 
Taft’s argument, and holds that exemp- 
tion violates the provisions of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. He concedes the 
right of the United States to subsidize 
our coastwise shipping, but asserts that 
to subsidize it in this way is forbidden 
by the treaty. Moreover, the tolls must be 
“just and equitable,” and he argues that 
if any class of shipping is exempted, 
there is no guarantee that other shipping 
does not pay more than a fair share. To 
determine whether the charges are “just 
and equitable,’ the whole volume of 
traffic must be taken into account. The 
British Government asks that the coast- 
wise shipping shall pay tolls. It regards 
the provisions aimed at railroad-owned 
and Trust-owned ships as applying only 
to the shipping of the United States: if 
in fact they also apply to British ship- 
ping, it will take up this question here- 
after. If the United States shall insist 
upon the exemption of our coastwise 
shipping, Great Britain is ready and per- 
fectly willing to submit the matter to 
arbitration. Secretary Knox is pre- 
paring a reply. It is understood that 
our Government’s attitude toward the 
question has undergone no change. Our 
State Department may express a willing- 
ness to accept arbitration, but there is no 
indication that the Senate would consent. 
One prominent newspaper has made in- 
quiry and it asserts that there is an ad- 
verse majority of nearly 3 to 1. Another 
finds 60 against arbitration and only 27 
for it. Repeal of the exemption act, it 
is said, cannot be expected. Senator 
O’Gorman says it is inconceivable that 
the United States should submit to an 
international court a purely domestic 
question. Senator Bristow sees in the 
protest an attempt to dictate concerning 


Panama Canal Tolls 
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our domestic policy——In his annual 
report, Mr. Stimson, Secretary of War, 
recommends that the exemption clause 
be repealed. The proposed remission of 
tolls, he says, “will in effect amount to a 
payment of national funds to a special 
industry which does not need such 
assistance.” Here he disagrees with 
President Taft, unless the latter’s opin- 
ion has been changed since August last. 


The meeting of the 
New York Genea- 
logical and Bio- 
graphical Society on December 14 was 
of especial interest because of the pres- 
ence of Ambassador Bryce and the frank 
discussion of the Panama tolls question 
by our former ambassador to Great 
Britain, Joseph H. Choate, and Charles 
Francis Adams. Mr. Bryce, after re- 
ferring to the length and accuracy of 
the Icelandic and Jewish genealogies, 
exprest his thanks for the service which 
the curiosity of the American people re- 
garding their ancestors has rendered to 
England: 

“It has started an active and flourishing 
branch of industry in England, that of finding 
one’s ancestors and finding therewith coats of 
arms, adventures and heroic deeds which be- 
long to those families from which your people 
descend. There are a number of people en- 
gaged in that work in England, and in that 
work they show considerable constructive 


A Discussion of the 
Canal Question 


ingenuity and what we may call rare 
imaginative skill at times. (Laughter. ) 
It remains, however, to say that you 


have given a great spur to our curiosity 
about ancestors in England, and the thing has 
become a far more keen and interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry in England, since so many have 
left England and come to this country, and 
their descendants hunt up their ancestors in 
Devonshire and the eastern counties of Eng- 
land in order to locate their progenitors. 

“Tt is to us a great pleasure that that friend- 
ship which exists between us, that affection 
which exists between us and you, should rest 
not only every ground of sentiment and tradi- 
tion but also upon the recognition of how 
much English blood can be shown to flow in 
the veins of many old families here, and how 
the term of cousinhood extended as it should 
be for many degrees, shows the connection be- 
tween these of the old counties, from ancient 
families, down along the line to those who 
came over here. It was a great pleasure to 


present to the town of Hingham in Massachu- 
setts, one of the oldest towns in that State, 
what was said to be a@ cornerstone of the 
tower erected in Hingham in Norfolk, Eng- 
land. And to find that the town of Hingham 
had preserved a record of all those who came 
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over in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Also to find how many of those families had 
remained in Norfolk, and now they will keep 
up connection with the people in your Hing- 
ham, and your men in Hingham in Massachu- 
setts with them. There were five or six or 
seven families that made great names in this 
country, and among them was one in which 
there had been an ancestor of Abraham Lin- 
coln. That was one of the interesting results 
which had been obtained by the genealogical 
studies for the past fifty or sixty years; and I 
venture on behalf of my friends in England, 
who appreciate and are interested in the work 
you do in that direction, to tell you that work 
is done for us as well as for yourselves, and 
to wish youalong career of usefulness in it.” 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams, the next 
speaker, exprest his opinion of the Pana- 
ma question in the following language : 


“Now, last evening there was a large affair 
at the Hotel Astor, of which Mr. Bryce was 
the honored recipient. Nothing pleased me 
more on that occasion that to see the species 
of skill with which the various performers 
went thru their antics on the subject of the 
Panama Canal toll question, and none of them 
seemed to have the courage, or to think it was 
quite proper, to go directly to the point. There 
is a reporter here, and I requested him not to 
put down anything I am about to say. But the 
others had skated all around it and avoided 
falling in; and I propose to plump right in 
There is this agitated question right now on 
the subject of the Panama Canal toll; and al- 
tho Mr. Bryce is here, I propose to butt in 
and blurt out what I think. There is the ques- 
tion now agitating the Congress of the United 
States, particularly the Senate, as to what 
position this country should take, and whether 
we are within our rights; whether we own the 
canal; and what interpretation we should put 
upon our ownership. It then comes up that 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is considered and 
then the Ha ibunal; and around those 
subjects there was very skilful skating last 
night. I propose simply to blurt out just what 
I think on that subject, and now I am becom- 
ing interesting. 

“I have never been able to see why the same 
rules of conduct which obtain with the indi- 
vidual should not obtain with the community. 
What is honest and right and pure to us in 
our individual capacity is, I think, right and 
honest and true and pure in our aggregate 
capacity. Now, there is not one person here, 
man or woman—I will venture to say there is 
not a single person here, man or woman, who 
when a question rises in which they them- 
selves are involved, where they have made an 
agreement—it may have been an unwise one; 
it may have been ill-considered—but where 
they have said they would do a thing, who do 
not regard that they are committed by that, 
as a person of character, by that inscrutable 
thing known as character, to have their word 
as good as their bond. Therefore, when a 
question arises under that agreement which we 
have individually made, as to which we are 
possible beneficiaries, there is no person with 
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a claim to a vestige of character who does not 
say, “This is a perfectly simple matter to solve. 
There are just two courses, and only two 
courses: I must either decide this question 
against myself as a beneficiary, or I must sub- 
mit it to a tribunal the impartiality of which 
is unquestioned.” 

“If they fail to do one or the other they can 
only pursue the impossible, and that 1s to de- 
cide that they will decide it in favor of them- 
selves. Therefore, I hold that this question, 
by the rules which obtain between individuals 
in life, is perfectly easy of solution; and un- 
less you are prepared to say, ‘There being a 
disputed question, I will decide in favor of 
myself,’ unless you are prepared to say that, 
there is but one alternate course to be pur- 
sued: You must say, ‘I must decide it against 
myself, or submit it to an impartial tribunal 
whose impartiality cannot be questioned.’” 


Mr. Choate, who followed, said that he 
felt exactly as Mr. Adams did about the 
Panama Canal and added: 


“But, there is a grander, higher question 
than that that seems to me to be far more im- 
portant than the treatment of any particular 
bargain or treaty; and that is the great ques- 
tion whether the people of the United States 
are willing to go back upon their whole his- 
tory for one hundred years and give them- 
selves away on a great question of good faith 
as between America and other countries. 

“We have settled every difficulty that has 
arisen with the other members of the English 
speaking race by arbitration, or by treaty, and 
I think it may fairly be said that we have 
never failed to arbitrate a question that ought 
to be arbitrated, and have never broken a 
treaty we have made. I can not remember 
any, and I consulted our great adversary, Mr. 
Bryce; and if all Englishmen cannot remem- 
ber any such default on the part of America, 
who can? 

“Now, that having been done, and arbitra- 
tion and treaty-making, and standing by treat- 
ies having been the honor and the glory and 
the boast of ourselves and of our ancestors 
since 1812, the question arises whether the 
people of the United States are thus to go 
back of their record, or to allow their servants 
at Washington, in whatever capacity they may 
appear there, to go back on the record so 
gloriously made by our country.” 


Cuba’s President has ac- 
The Islands cepted a model for the pro- 

posed monument in mem- 
ory of the victims of the explosion which 
wrecked the battleship “Maine,” and has 
asked for an appropriation of $20,000. 
A figure intended to represent the new 
republic will rest upon the turret and 
guns given to Cuba by our Congress. 
One bronze tablet will bear the text of 
the Washington joint resolution concern- 
ing Cuba’s independence. Other tablets 


will represent the arrival of the ship, the 
explosion, the appearance of the wreck 
and the final burial of it at sea. Po- 
litical followers of Zayas, the unsuccess- 
ful candidate at the recent election, who 
have asked the Supreme- Court to say 
that the election law is unconstitutiona:, 
are procuring decisions of local courts to 
the effect that local elections, in various 
places, were fraudulent. They hope to 
annul the election of Menocal in this 
way. There appears to be ample proof 
that the registry lists were padded, and 
it is alleged that there was much repeat- 
ing at the polls. Following the de- 
parture of the Washington Commission 
from Santo Domingo, where an agree- 
ment between the revolutionists and the 
new Government of President Noucl had 
been reached, the revolutionists unex- 
pectedly became active again. For this 
reason the battleship “New Hampshire” 
was ordered to the island from Norfolk. 
on the 1tth, so hurriedly that several 
members of her crew were left on shore. 
The new President has reduced the size 
of the army.——lIn his annual report, 
the Secretary of War speaks of those 
who would “from misplaced sentim :ntal- 
ity or lazy self-interest cast the Filipinos 
upon the world in a condition of help- 
lessness and before they have acquired 
the full benefits of American civiliza- 
tion.” He asserts that there is “no 
parallel to the material, mental and moral 
progress shown in these ten years of 
civil government by so many millions of 
people, held for centuries in ignorance 
and, in effect, in political and economic 
bondage.” But he adds that our work 
has only just begun, as half the chil- 
dren born in Manila die in infancy, a 
million children are without schools, and 
the old system of peonage is still accept- 
ed by the masses, who, if not protected 
by Americans, would “fall ready victims 
to the rich and educated Philippine mi- 
nority.” All proposals of independerc: 
at present, he says, are pleas for natioral 
recreancy on our part and are unjust to 
the Filipino masses. 











In response to an appeal from 
Mexico Rafael Hernandez, Minister of 
the Interior, to the Apostotic 
Delegate, Mgr. Boggiani, there was a 
special mass in all the Catholic churches 
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of Mexico, beginning at midnight on the 
8th, for the restoration of peace by Di- 
vine intervention. This was in obedi- 
ence to a-papal decree. Some of the 
Liberals were of the opinion that the 
laws separating Church and State had 
been disregarded. Three days later, 
Minister Hernandez appealed also to the 
Protestant clergy and the chief officers 
of the Masonic lodges, asking for their 
aid in restoring peace. The condition of 
the country was not improving. Large 
towns and many small ones were held 
by the Government, but thruout a wide 
area the rebels and bandits were not re- 
strained. Hernandez said an army of 
500,000 was needed. Many rebels have 
been put to death. On a road in the 
State of Mexico, last week, the bodies 
of sixty could be seen hanging from the 
trees. Near the town of Pedresina nine 
bodies were hanging from telegraph 
poles. In Guerrero the rebels hold a 
small port, south of Acapulco. There 
they receive ammunition, which is car- 
ried inland. In the-north, Orozco’s fol- 
lowers have been burning railroad 
bridges and raiding haciendas. Oroz- 
co’s father has been released from 
prison, on a bond of $2,500, by Federal 
Judge Maxey, at Austin, Tex. Sefior 
Lascurain, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
is now in New York, to promote, it is 
said, a restoration of peace and to en- 
courage closer commercial relations with 
the United States. Some say he has 
come to prevent intervention. It is ex- 
pected that the Mexican Congress will 
soon authorize the negotiation of a loan 
of $20,000,000. 


The _ representatives 
of the Balkan States 
and Turkey met on 
Monday, December 16, in the picture gal- 
lery of St. James’s Palace, an histori: 
room hung with the portraits of English 
sovereigns from Henry VIII down. 
There is good prospects of an agreement, 
for it does not appear that either side 
can gain anything by continuing the con- 
flict. The Serbs and the Greeks are al- 
ready in possession of all the territory to 
which they are likely to lay claim, and 
more than they are likely to hold. The 
same may be said of the Montenegrins 
and Bulgars, except that the former have 


The London 
Peace Conference 


not yet captured Scutari nor the latter 
Adrianople. The question of Adrianople 
is probably the most difficult of the ques- 
tions to be settled. The Bulgars claim, 
doubtless with justice, that the fall of 
Adrianople is only a matter of time, and 
they also assert, with considerable prob- 
ability, that they could take the city by 
storm at any time if they were willing to 
make the necessary sacrifice. Dr. Daneff, 
President of the Bulgarian Parliament, 
and one of the delegates at the confer- 
ence, in an interview published in the 
Paris Temps, states the Bulgarian posi- 
tion on this point as follows: 


“The press has indicated Adrianople as one 
of the delicate problems. There can be no 
discussion of that point. The possession of 
Adrianople, so far as we are concerned, is a 
sine qua non of that treaty. We will break off 
the conference on this point if necessary, even 
if we need to renew the war. Fresh reserves 
have been called out and the troops in Mace- 
donia have been concentrated. Our position 
from a military viewpoint is excellent; it is 
such that we can speak definitely. Adrianople 
is doomed. It must fall into our hanas and 
we know it must. That is why we are not 
sending thousands of troops to be butchered 
needlessly in an attack that would only give 
us the town a few days earlier. 

“It is entirely to Turkey’s interest to come 
to an agreement. Supposing what is impos- 
sible, that Bulgaria signed peace conditions, 
which from her viewpoint’ were not wholly 
satisfactory, there would in a few years have 
to be another war. Turkey’s real interest is 
to agree to. terms that will secure a lasting 
peace and will give her as a neighbor a Bul- 
garia which has been completely reassured.” 


On the other hand, it is expected that 
Turkey will offer a stubborn resistance 
to the cession of Adrianople and will 
perhaps be supported in this attitude by 
some of the Great Powers. The Turkish 
position, as stated by Rechid Pasha at 
Paris, is as follows: 


“We are sincere in our desire for peace, but 
we are firmly resolved that it shall be only 
peace with honor. Our military resources are 
increasing daily. We now have 170,000 men 
at Tchataldja who are abundantly provided 
with munitions of war. The sanitary condi- 
tions in the field are improving daily. There 
is no question at the moment of anything but 
a simple suspension of arms. Hostilities will 
certainly be renewed if either of the parties 
at the conference seeks to impose too onerous 
conditions. 

“So far as Albania is concerned, Turkey is 
ready to recognize the ultimate autonomy of 
that country under the suzerainty of the Sul- 
tan. I can add nothing now to that, but I do 
not mind laying stress on the fact that we can- 
not negotiate with Greece until she has con- 
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cluded an armistice on the same conditions as 
the rest of the allies. The state of war we are 
in, so far as Greece is concerned, does not 
constitute a stable base for negotiation. A 
collision on sea or land might alter the base 
one day or another. We cannot be expected 
to treat with a State which is looking for the 
chance of war to improve her diplomatic posi- 
tion.” 

In apposition to this view it is urged that 
there is no reason why Greece should be 
required. to sign the armistice before en- 
tering the peace conference, for terms of 
peace have often been negotiated while 
the fighting is still going on, as, for ex-~ 
ample, in the case of the war between 
Turkey and Italy recently concluded. 
The allies assert that the refusal of 
Greece to join in the armistice does not 
indicate any disagreement between them. 


Whatever the dele- 
gates at the London 
conference may 
agree upon, the final decision as to what 
changes shall be made in the map of 
Turkey will rest not with them, but with 
the ambassadors of the greater European 
Powers, who will meet perhaps at Paris 
at the same time to consider the same 
questions. Rumania has applied for ad- 
mission to the ambassadorial conference 
in order that hér interests may be taken 
into consideration. Germany, Italy and 
Austria support the claim of Rumania for 
admission, but France, Russia and Eng- 
land refuse to consent to it——It is ru- 
mored that Bulgaria is about to join the 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, which has just been 
renewed for a period of six years. 
The strain between Austria and Servia 
seems to be unrelieved, altho the prevail- 
ing opinion is that the danger of war be- 
tween them is averted. Still, there has 
been no cessation in the mobilization of 
Austrian troops and theit concentration 
on the banks of the Danube opposite Bel- 
grade, and on the other hand the Servian 
troops are being recalled from the front 
and the reserves held in readiness to re- 
sist an attack. The Belgrade paper 
Pravda expresses Servian sentiment 
when it says: 

“Tf Austria desires war with Servia, let it 
come. It will be the most bitter fight in his- 
tory. Every Servian man and woman, young 
or old, will take part in it, and Austria will 


have to exterminate the entire Servian nation 
before conquering it.” 


The Attitude of the 
Great Powers 
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The Austrian Minister of War, General 
von Auffenberg, has resigned his posi- 
tion and the Under Secretary of War, 
General von Krobatin, has been appoint- 
ed in his stead. Field Marshal Schemua, 
chief of the Austro-Hungarian General 
Staff, has been replaced by Baron von 
Hétzendorf, who is an advocate of war 
with Servia. These changes are thought 
to portend immediate military operations, 
but on the other hand an augury for 
peace is found in the fact that Austria 
and Hungary have both secured loans of 
$25,000,000 during the week, presuma- 
bly with the assurance that they were not 
intended for war purposes. The Austri- 
an issue of 4% per cent. Treasury bonds 
at 97 is taken by a syndicate headed by 
the Austrian Postal Savings Bank and in- 
cluding Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


In spite of the delay 
English Affairs caused by the filibuster- 

ing of the Opposition 
and the snap vote against the Govern- 
ment on a financial amendment, the 
Home Rule bill was successfully past 
thru the committee stage on Decem- 
ber 11. Some time in January the bill 
will be past and sent up to the House 
of Lords. Here it will be undoubtedly 
rejected, but if the Government can re- 
main in power long enough the bill may 
be past over the veto of the Lords, ac- 
cording to the new system of procedure 
adopted by the present Government. The 
Ministry is supported by the substantial 
majority of about 100, so the Opposition 
is obliged to confine itself to dilatory 
tactics and uproar. The Unionists at- 
tempted to score a point on the last day 
of debate by offering’ an amendment 
making it compulsory to fly the Union 
Jack over the Irish Parliament building 
A Nationalist member from South 
Down, Jeremiah MacVeagh, in opposing 
the amendment, used language referring 
to the British flag which Mr. Balfour re- 
sented, and in reply called attention to 
the increased respect shown to the flag in 
the United States, and inculcated in its 
schools, declaring that the Irish leaders 
had made the realization of the hope of 
a loyal and contented Ireland by the les- 
sons of furious hatred of the flag which 
they and their colleagues for years had 
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been teaching. - John Redmond, leader 
of the Irish party, then made a concilia- 
tory speech of unimpeachable loyalty, 
and said that the Union Jack would be 
flown in a contented Ireland when 
Home Rule was past. No doubt, he 
added, Ireland would have its own flag, 
but the two would be flown side by side. 
——tThe prospects are good for carrying 
thru Parliament before its adjournment, 
March 30, the two other important 
measures to which the Government is 
committed, the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales and the abolition of 
plural voting. The Welsh Church bill 
has elicited as much discussion and crit- 
icism as the Home Rule bill during the 
past few weeks, altho the attendance on 
the sessions devoted to it has been very 
small. The question of the proper divi- 
sion of the various tithes, bequests and 
charitable fund between the disestab- 
lished Church and the secular organiza- 
tions is a very complicated one and pro- 
ductive of considerable acrimony. In 
view of the numerous difficulties in the 
transition period, the Government has 
consented to postpone the operation of 
the bill for a period of six months after 
the royal assent has been given, or 
twelve months if necessary. —— The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, has not yet come to an agree- 
ment with the doctors as to the proper 
compensation to be given them under the 
insurance act, but negotiations between 
the Government and the medical soci- 
eties are still going on. The latest 
outrage by the suffragets is the ringing 
of: false fire alarms in all parts of the 
city, which was carried out according to 
a concerted plan on December 10. One 
of the women was caught in the act and 





given the maximum sentence of two: 


months’ imprisonment. 


Negotiations between 
The Chinese Loan representatives of 

the six-Power group 
of bankers and the English financier, 
Birch Crisp, have resulted in an under- 
standing that a certain number of Eng- 
lish banks will be allowed to participate 
in the $300,000,000 loan to China, which 
has been under discussion for a long 
time. It is said that the public’s unwill- 
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ingness to relieve the underwriting firms 
of their liabilities in- regard to the 
$50,000,000, which had been frustrated 
by the six-Power group, was responsible 
for Crisp’s policy of joining the banking 
syndicate. There is, however, a strong 
disposition in some quarters to resent the 
manner in which Crisp forced his way 
into the sextuple group. But there is 
little likelihood of any Chinese loan be- 
ing issued on account of the. present 
financial conditions in Europe. If the 
loan question is taken up again, it is said 
that the banks interested will take a 
broad view of China’s requirements, and 
will be more disposed than before ,to 
lend money to China in order to prevent 
the new republic from financial embar- 
rassments. A Peking dispatch to the 
Times says: 

“It is of extreme importance that the bank- 
ers in their conference should take a broad 
view of the situation, realizing on the one 
hand that the political and commercial devel- 
opment of this huge country is being sus- 
pended because of lack of money, and on the 
other hand that the failure of these negotia- 
tions may lead either to the bankruptcy of 
China or to the disappearance of that inter- 


national unity which is the best guarantee of 
a prosperous future.” 


Judging from a letter of Secretary 
Knox, of the State Department, to the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, on De- 
cember 10, the United States will for- 
mally recognize the Chinese republic 
after the January election in China. The 
letter said: 


The attitude of this Government toward 
and its relation to the existing Chinese Gov- 
ernment is clearly shown by the President’s 
message on foreign relations sent to Congress 
on December 3, 1912, in which he said: 

“The natural sympathy of the American 
people with the assumption of Republican 
principles by the Chinese people was appro- 
priately exprest in a concurrent resolution of 
Congress on April 17, 1912. A constituent 
assembly, composed of representatives duly 
chosen by the people of China in the elections 
that are now being held, has been called to 
meet in January next to adopt a permanent 
constitution and organize the Govertiment of 
the nascent republic. 

“During the formative constitutional stage 
and pending definite action by the assembly, 
as expressive of the popular will, and the 
hoped-for establishment of a stable republican 
form of government, capable of fulfilling its 
international obligations, the United States is, 
according to precedent, maintaining full and . 


friendly de facto relations with the provision- 
al Government.” 











If Peace Prevaileu 


A Philosophical Traveler’s View of the World as It Might Be 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS ’ 


HIS is a traveler’s tale, not a 

learned and symmetrical essay. 

The findings are those of a jour- 

nalistic scout of civilization, after two 

journeys around the world and into 

many of the unfrequented corners of 
earth. 

The old argument concerning the bio- 
logical cost of war appeals with new 
force to one who watches the swinging 
Russian regiments on the march thru the 
streets of Vladivostok, singing as they 
go in the deep, strong tones that spell 
power. What splendid physical crea- 
tures these men are; and literally thou- 
sands of them, trainload after trainload, 
are past by the traveler thru Siberia. He 
is struck by the fertility of this imperial 
land, a wonder-land, a land of tomorrow: 
a land which the world needs, and which 
itself needs only men; yet Siberia is 
wasting its men in military service that 
for the most part must necessarily be 
fruitless. To deprive a great nation, 
with thousands of miles of uncultivated 
territory, of the labors of such splendid 
workers as these Russians, is nothing 


less than an offense to the good sense of 
civilization. 

If one ranges far afield over this old 
earth’s surface, the economic argument 
for peace becomes visualized. The ap- 
palling physical loads which Oriental 
peasants carry on their backs are light 
as compared with the burden of poverty 
which war taxes and military oppression 
impose. It chanced to be my lot to see 
citizens being imprest as soldiers into the 
Turkish army at. Beirut, and far up in 
remote Urfa, and away down in the He- 
jaz. My ears will not soon lose the 
sound of the wailing of the women to 
whom these men were not soldiers of the 
Caliph, but husbands, sons, brothers and 
sweethearts. It takes the Orient to give 
full color and significance to this har- 
rowing side of militarism. The wailinz 
for soldiers is not very different from 
the wailing for the dead. 

Turkey, because she never has been 
able to depend upon the loyalty of her 
subjects, has borne all her Asiatic con- 
scripts to her troubled European domin- 
ions and the European soldiers to the 











WHILE WAR PREVAILS 
A photograph taken after the battle of Kumanovo, where the Serbs defeated the Turks on October 24. 
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deadly Yemen from which few return. 
In Ma’an, Arabia, which is as far down 
on the Mecca Railway as a Christian 
may go, my guard was a Turkish soldier 
from Diarbakir in Mesopotamia, where 
his family lived, unable to subsist on the 
pittance of his pay, even when he got it. 
To this exiled soldier on the desert the 
poverty-stricken but quaint old city of 
Diarbakir, on the headwaters of the Ti- 
gris, was paradise. His ecstatic descrip- 
tions of it had the same homesick note 
as the psalms of the Hebrew exiles in 
Babylon. Multiply this man by almost 
the total number of the Turkish army 
and something of the personal depriva- 
tion and loneliness involved in militarism 
is seen. 

All this, however, is not what I set out 
to write. My thesis is the difference 
that would be revealed on the face of the 
earth if universal peace prevailed and in- 
ternational arbitration ruled. Such a pros- 
pect almost staggers the imagination. It 
runs in many directions and holds a vis- 
ion of a new earth. To make the propo- 
sition concrete, let me go back to the 
neighborhood of the Garden of Eden. 

The cradle of the race is now a desert 
waste. Once the center of world civili- 
zation, lower Mesopotamia is “the abom- 
ination of desolation.” Aside from the 
luxuriant palms along the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, a few decadent cities 
and occasional villages on the banks, all 
is drear and abject desert. The fertility 
of ancient Mesopotamia is no new story 
to the educated reader. Herodotus de- 
clared that he could not tell the whole 
truth about the productiveness of this re- 
gion lest he should not be believed. 

Yet as I stood on the highest tower of 
the ruins of Babylon, and looked out 
upon the waste in every direction, except 
the cluster of palms near the home of the 
German excavators, the whimsical notion 
came to me that if Nebuchadnezzar were 
turned out to grass today he would die 
of starvation. This region of the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley was once the granary 
of the known world, as well as the capi- 
tal of civilization. Where cotton and 
wool once grew in abundance, and great 
cities flourished, the degenerate marsh 
Arabs hold sway, except that they are 
terrorized bythe roving Bedouins. Dot- 
ting the landscape of this dreary desert 
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are the “high towers” of the Psalmist. 
the defenses to which the villagers flee 
when the warring tribes appear. 

What makes Babylonia waste? “The 
Turk,” comes quick answer. Yes, but 
why, in this day of science and of the 
high prices of food stuffs, is it not re- 
stored to fertility? The irrigation 
scheme of Sir William Willcocks is per- 
fectly feasible. When we went over his 
plans in Bagdad, he told me that there 
would be room within five years for 
twelve million prosperous people in the 
irrigated area. Upon this project Sir 
John Jackson is now at work. He, like 
Sir William, must be haunted by the 
twin specters of lack of safety and lack 
of population. 

The land may be restored, but where 
are the essential people? Germany wants 
Mesopotamia, but she cannot colonize it 
with white people. The two obvious 
sources of population are overcrowded 
India and overcrowded Egypt, where ag- 
ricultural peasants, accustomed to irriga- 
tion, may be had for the beckoning ; but 
even these humble natives will not go 
from under the British flag to the sure 
terrors of Arabia. 

It is perfectly clear, as every states- 
man will admit, that Germany could pos- 
sess and cultivate Mesopotamia without 
opposition, were it not for the threat to 
India contained in this colonization. The 
ancient bugaboo of war has laid a palsy- 
ing hand upon this garden spot. Remove 
the menace of militarism, and the Bag- 
dad Railway would swiftly go thru to 
completion, with the co-operation of the 
world. Then the vast agricultural and 
mineral stores of the region would be at 
the service of the world. The bitumen 
wells, from which Noah got the pitch for 
his ark and Nebuchadnezzar the plaster 
for his palace, would be available for the 
highways of Berlin and London. Civili- 
zation would police Arabia in the inter- 
ests of, all mankind. Now the only im- 
mediate prospect is for England to take 
Mesopotamia, as well as the rest of Asia, 
by a tour de force. Germany’s military 
ambition is thus seen to lie athwart her 
commercial advantage. 

The traveler in Babylonia naturally 
wants to go across to the wonderful ruins 
of Persepolis and Susa in Persia. The 
consuls will not let him do so, because 
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of the insecurity of this whole region. 
So he finds himself confronting the 
whole problem of Persia, the ancient na- 
tion that once ruled the world. Here is 
an historic people whose national life has 
already been doomed by rival military 
powers. If these did not distrust each 
other, Persia might be given a chance to 


work out her own destiny on_ her 
own soil, Neither Russia nor Britain 
needs new territory; both have now 


more than they know what to do with. 
sut militarism is the bogy on the backs 
of both of them, driving them forward 
over the dearest national sentiments of 
weaker people. Persia’s race is run, even 
at the hour of an awakening national 
sentiment and a modern conscience. 

While our mind is on this historic sec- 
tion of the earth, about which we learned 
from the Bible before we began to read 
history, we find ourselves reverting to 
that little strip of land along the Medi- 
terranean called Palestine. Here Turkey 
is kept in power, and permitted to op- 
press and baffle, all because of the mili- 
tary jealousies of Europe. If interna- 
tional right and rule prevail, Syria would 
be free for cultivation and settlement by 
the fit. The Jews would have a chance 
to prove or disprove the practicability of 
their dreams of Zionism. The traveler 
and the scholar could visit and study, un- 
hindered, these dearest scenes of human 
history. Syria, upper Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor all wait only for established 
order and stable government in order to 
prove themselves once more a fit setting 
for the glories of civilization like unto 
that which they knew two thousand years 
ago. From Paul’s city of Tarsus, across 
the Cilician plain, back thru the Cilician 
Gates into Anatolia, that most famous 
battleground of history, and the home of 
great cities of classic antiquity, stretches 
a region which the world would again 
find a granary, and new and modern 
cities would demonstrate that prosperity 
waits on peace. 

Passing over the familiar conditions 
in Europe, so often and so aptly de- 
scribed as an armed camp, we nroceed 
to the Far East, beginning with inacces- 
sible Tibet. The Dalai Lama himself 
told me that he was eager to have his 
country open for travel and trade and 
the learning of the West. Tibet is ready 
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for exploitation, but three military pow- 
ers are contending for it, none of them 
with the welfare of Tibet as its objective. 

Of far greater importance is the situa- 
tion in Mongolia and Manchuria. There 
is nothing’in the newspaper reports to 
give the average reader a conception of 
the vastness and fertility and promise of 
these great stretches of territory. They 
are like our American Northwest, a fat 
land. To the traveler every mile spells 
possibility. In them he reads hope, not 
only for the congested Chinese commu- 
nities to the South, but also for the whole 
world’s trade. China’s migration into 
this region has begun, and if there were 
an international care to preserve Chinese 
rights, the world would have a demon- 
stration within a generation of what the 
Chinese could do in a new country. 

In point of fact, however, the region 
is Overrun with the soldiers of two na- 
tions, neither of whom has any right 
there. Russia and Japan have made a 
robber’s agreement for the exploitation 
of this great section of the globe’s sur- 
face. Justice has been flouted, interna- 
tional agreements despised, and in the 
absence of a compulsory court of arbitra- 
tion, a great war may at any time break 
out here. As these lines are written, the 
cables tell of the dispatch of a Chinese 
expedition to meet Russian aggression in 
Mongolia. In that simple statement we 
perceive the transformation of the great 
peace nation of earth, China, into a mili- 
tary people, as if China had not burdens 
enough to bear without this dread load 
of militarism. 

Look whichever way we may on the 
world’s social horizon, and we find the 
soldier. He is an ominous figure: he 
portends hurt to nearly every phase of 
human life: he prevents the tilling of the 
soil whose fruits the world needs; his 
sword is a barrier to the building of 
homes and the rearing of families. The 
material and social and moral progress 
of the human race is hindered by the 
soldier, set apart, at cruel cost to the 
poor, to execute, in antiquated fashion, 
the bloody will of chauvinists. The free 
interflow of the day’s tides of neighbor- 
liness is checked by the soldier. He is 
an enemy of the world spirit of this 
twentieth century, a foe and not a 
brother to humanity. 


SwarTHMORE, Pa, 

















The Vote on the 


Ohio Constitution 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 


SECRETARY OF THE CONVENTION, 


HE Fourth Constitutional Conven- 
T tion of Ohio recessed June 7, 
1912, and on August 26 recon- 
vened and adjourned without day. In 
many respects it was the most remark- 
able constitutional convention ever held 
in any State. Its importance has been 
generally recognized. 

This convention has been noted for the 
representative character of its member- 
ship, for the distinguished men who ad- 
drest it and for the progressive measures 
that it considered and submitted to the 
people for approval or rejection as a part 
of their organic law. The characteristic 
features of its work have already been 
presented in these columns, and further 
details would be superfluous.* 

Forty-two proposals were past by 
this convention, many of them truly 
fundamental in character and dealing 
with matters of great importance. These 
were submitted as separate amendments 
in the order of their prospective position 
in the Constitution, and every elector in 
the State was given the opportunity to 
vote on each of them. It would be diffi- 
cut to offer greater freedom of choice. 

The work of the convention was well 
advertised. While it was in session the 
newspapers of the State gave much space 
to the proceedings. An “address to the 
people,” containing the full text of each 
proposed amendment, with a brief ex- 
planation, and followed by a sample bal- 
lot, was published and circulated exten- 
sively from the office of the secretary and 
in supplement form thru the county 
newspapers of the State. In all, about 
1,500,000 copies of this “address” were 
distributed thru the agency of the con- 
vention. 

While there were spirited contests in 
the organization and debate was some- 
times acrimonious, partisan politics had 
no part in the work of the convention. 
In the discussion of measures and prin- 
ciples, the members exhibited a freedom 


*See “The Ohio Constitutional Convention,” by Hon. 
Ernest I. Antrim, in THe INDEPENDENT of June 27, 
1912, 





and independence consistent with the 
high character of the work they were 
called upon to perform. This gradually 
- the favor of the press and the peo- 
ple. 

At first little organized opposition was 
manifest. It was charged that the “in- 
terests’ were alert and that they were 
striving in dark and devious ways to cir- 
cumvent the approval of “the people’s 
new charter of liberty,” but all on the 
surface was serene, until the opposition 
shortly before election day unmasked and 
unlimbered thir guns and poured forth 
volleys of “literature” that made the ad- 
vertising by the convention look inade- 
quate and insignificant. Tons of pam- 
phlets, some of considerable size, some 
signed and many anonymous, were scat- 
tered broadcast over the State. Cards 
and circulars were numerously in evi- 
dence warning against the advent of so- 
cialism and industrial disaster, and sage- 
ly advising voters, “When in doubt, vote 
no. 

The work of the convention as a whole 
was very acceptable to organized labor. 
That interest for years had been advo- 
cating principles embodied in some of the 
amendments. Much help was expected 
from the unions. The fixing of the spe- 
cial election immediately following Labor 
Day was not accidental. It afforded the 
opportunity that was generously utilized 
to make a final appeal to working men 
and their friends not to fail to come 
forth and vote in behalf of their cause on 
the day following. 

Sunshine greeted the electors of Ohio 
on September 3. The weather was ideal, 
and “the most important election of the 
State in this generation” should have 
called forth a record vote. No one ex- 
pected this, however, in spite of the ef- 
forts of the press and the general inter- 
est in the closing days of the campaign. 
The result is full of interest to students 
of the referendum. At no previous elec- 
tion in any State have so many measures 
been submitted to the people on one bal- 
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lot. Following is the vote on each of re bigs : 
" ivi r « 
the amendments : ara aie 
No. Votes. . Out-Door Advertising 261,361 
1. Reform in Civil Jury System 345,686 No 262,440 
- No 203,953 39. Methods of Submitting Amendments 
2. Abolition of Capital Punishment... 258,706 to the Constitution Yes 271,827 
No 303,246 No 246,687 
3- Depositions by State and Comment . Municipal Home Rule 301,861 
on Failure of Accused to Testify 215,120 
in Criminal Cases 291,717 . Schedule of Amendments 275,062 
’ 227,547 ? ‘ fi 213,979 
Suits against the State 306,764 For License to* Traffic in Intoxicating 
216,634 Liquors Yes 273,361 
Damages for Wrongful Death....... 355,605 i 
ie 195,216 Li sesesNo_ 188,825 
mutative end Referendum 312,592 Some recent Ohio election statistics 
231,312 7 
Savestiantions by Each House of Gen- . are given here for purposes of compar- 
on sane . oehz7e ison. The vote for Governor in 1908 
Limiting Veto Power of Governor... 282,412 r ‘in I C I 
, Noe 282412 Was 1,125,054; in 1910, 932,262 
Mechanics’ and Builders’ Liens ¥ 278,582 The highest vote cast on any amend- 
242,385 ‘ 
Welfare of Employees es 343,288 ment was 586,295 on woman’s suffrage ; 
189,728 — 
uiinisials Ceeentanitin pg the lowest, 462,186, was polled on the 


; 211,772, liquor license amendment. A vigorous 
Conservation of Natural Resources.. 318,192 q 8 


t91.893 Campaign was waged for both of these. 

Eight-Hour Day on Public haan 3334307 It will be noted, however, that the ag- 
Removal of Officials 347.333 gregate vote on the latter was much 
Regulating’ Expert Testimony in» *’?°° lower than that given for any other pro- 
Criminal Trials Ne 396987 posal. It stood alone at the head of the 
Regicteting and Warranting Lend , second column of the ballot, and many 


itles es 346,373 H . : 
Ne 347'823 voters evidently, after following down the 


o ; 
Abolishing Prison Contract Labor...¥ 333,034 column to No. 41, thought they had 
Limiting Power of General Assembly ‘reached the end of the list and did not 
in Extra Sessions Ni 322100 notice the license proposal at the head of 
Change in Judicial System x 264,922 the next column. 
. Judge of Court of Common Pleas for wien Of all questions considered, the initia- 
Each County nh ege tive and referendum was most thoroly 
Abolition of Justices of the Peace in discussed in and out of the convention. 
a Soe Ne 264832 It will be noted that while the majority 
Contempt Proceedings and Injune-_ ‘ for this prime article of the progressive 
si3o2 ~~ faith is large, it is exceeded by that given 
Woman's Suffrage 249,420 for each of the twenty-three other pro- 
Omitting Word “White” 242,735  posals. 
Use of Voting Machines............ ae Measures accorded a high vote in the 
aN —— ‘convention were not always so popular 
49,501 : “ 
i i Hh ta N t83.112 With the electors of the State. The 
rganization o oards of Education.Yes 298,460 oak ; 10r- 
No 223,43, amendment receiving the highest major 


Creating the Office of Superintendent ity passed the convention by only a sin- 
of Public Instruction to Replace ; 2 


State Commissioner of Common gle vote more than the lowest in the en- 

Schools Ne 255615 tire series, while Nos. 24 and 36, which 
To Extend State Bond Limit to Fifty passed the convention almost unanimous- 

Million Dollars for Inter-County 

Wagon Roads Yes 272,564 ly, were both defeated. 


274,582 : iw ; , " 
a ee foe Sens Attractive titles undoubtedly helped to 


Tera Fl increase the majorities in some instances. 
eee eee eee NOES NS 23483, Amendment No. 1 is brief. Following 
bg me i State :— Munisiost is the full text: 
ondas, nheritances, ncomes, fran " ° e ° ° ° . 
chises and Production of Minerals. .Yes 269,036 “The right of trial by jury shall be invio- 
g rial by jury 
ee ee EEN 249,864 late, except that, in civil cases, laws may be 
Of Personal Property... -...-.. Yes 300,466 Passed to authorize the rendering of a verdict 
No 212,704 by the concurrence of not less than three- 
.—~ ay 5 -_ fourths of the jury.” 
nspection o rivate Banks 7,272 e : 7 ° ° 
_ a 166,688 This amendment was given the title 
Regulating State Printing Ne ete “Reform in Civil Jury System.” “Re- 
iy of Women to Certain oe. alias form” in these progressive times is pe- 


284,370  Culiarly attractive. It is a case in which 
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a rose by any other name would not 
smell quite so sweet, This initial word 
probably brought a few thousand votes 
to an amendment that would certainly 
have carried under a more appropriate 
title. In this class should be included 
No. 10, “Welfare of Employees.” It 
provides that “laws may be passed fix- 
ing and regulating the hours of labor, 
establishing a minimum wage and pro- 
viding for the health, comfort, safety and 
general welfare of employees.” In this 
instance also the title helped a proposal 
that would doubtless have carried with a 
more explicit designation. 

It will be seen that eight of the forty- 
two proposals failed to receive the re- 
quired majority. The first of these is 
the “Abolition of Capital Punishment.” 
The old doctrine of “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth” was promulgated 
effectively in the convention and before 
the people. It was also urged that un- 
der existing law in Ohio the jury may 
recommend mercy and thus prevent elec- 
trocution. The issue was clearly defined 
and.the result fairly represents the pres- 
ent sentiment of the State on this sub- 
ject. There are evidences. however, that 
the verdict is not final and that the time 
is not far distant when it will be re- 
versed. 

To the surprise of the most c?ref:l 
observers No. 22, providing for the reg- 
ulation of contempt proceedings and the 
prohibition of injunctions in controver- 
sies involving the employment of labor, 
was lost. The principle embodied in this 
amendment has been advocated for years 
by organized labor. 

Woman’s suffrage was defeated by a 
decisive majority, but not so large pro- 
portionately as that registered against the 
reform in Oregon in 1910, on the occa- 
sion of its third submission to the electors 
of that State thru initiative petition. The 
liquor interests were most active in op- 
posing this amendment. Unfortunately 
the opposition to woman’s suffrage ad- 
versely affected No. 36, which provided 
for the appointment of women to certain 
offices of the State and its political sub- 
divisions “where the interests and care 
of women ard children are involved.” 
On the face of the returns the electors of 
Ohio have evidently resolved thoroly to 
eliminate women from participation in 
public affairs, 
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Perhaps the greatest surprise was the 
result of the vote on No. 24, “Omitting 
the Word ‘White.’” The Constitution 
of 1851, which was adopted before the 
emancipation of the colored race, limited 
the elective franchise to “every white 
male citizen of the United States of the 
age of twenty-one years.” The word 
“white” still remains in the Constitution, 
altho it was made of no effect by the 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The amendment simply sought to make 
the Constitution of Ohio harmonize in 
form with the National Constitution. A 
similar amendment, complicated, it is 
true, with other issues, was submitted in 
this State in 1867 and defeated. Race 
prejudice is evidently still strong in 
Ohio, a State that in 1861-65 poured 
forth her blood freely to blot out an in- 
vidious distinction that is still retained in 
her Constitution. 

The authorization of the “Use of Vot- 
ing Machines” was defeated largely thru 
the strenuous opposition to it in the city 
of Cleveland and the apprehension in 
rural counties that the innovation would 
involve needless expense. Perhaps the 
word “machines” had for some a sinister 
suggestion that increased the unfavorable 
vote. 

Amendment No. 29, best known 
among its friends as the “good roads” 
proposal, was strongly combated in the 
convention and the opposition was car- 
ried to the people. The heaviest vote 
against it was polled by the farmers of 
the counties that already have good 
roads. Many voters in the cities and in 
the country were opposed to raising the 
bond limit of the Constitution for any 
purpose. 

The last in the list of defeated amend- 
ments is No. 38, “Outdoor Advertising.” 
This simply sought to give the General 
Assembly authority to regulate outdoor 
advertising, especially billboards, which 
often mar the beauty of cities by their 
unsightly displays. The billboard com- 
panies fought the amendment and thoro- 
ly circularized the State against it. They 
succeeded in defeating it by a very nar- 
row margin. 

The amendments that carried, without 
exception, received their large majorities 
in the large cities of the State. The 
country vote was light and conservative. 
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In a number of the rural counties every 
proposal was voted down. 

There has been complaint that suff- 
cient time was not given the electors to 
familiarize themselves with the numer- 
ous amendments. After all has been 
said, however, it must be admitted that 
the work of no previous convention in 
the State was given the careful study and 
received the intelligent vote accorded the 
amendments submitted in 1912. 

In this connection something should 
be said of the educational value of this 
recent campaign. It is only within the 
past nine months that the people of Ohio 
have commenced to take an interest in 
their State Constitution and to awaken to 
a realizing sense of their relation to it. 
Simply as an educational investment this 
constitutional convention was fully worth 
the money appropriated for it. 

The limitations of this contribution 
will not permit comment on the various 
amendments approved by the people. 
Many of them simply remove old re- 
straints and grant new powers ‘to the 
lawmaking body of the State. Practical- 


ly all of them will require supplemental 


legislation. The coming session of the 
General Assembly will therefore be one 
of the most important ever held in the 
State. 

While the provision for the initiative 
and referendum goes into effect October 
1, there appears to be no disposition on 
the part of its friends to rush precipi- 
tately to the General Assembly with ini- 
tiative petitions. They are inclined 
rather to give the representatives of the 
people an opportunity to act under new 
conditions. Of course in time there will 
doubtless be occasion to use the initiative. 
There are needed reforms that the legis- 
lature will be slow to inaugurate. It 
will not be disposed, for instance, to in- 
terfere with advertising privileges of 
newspapers, the salaries of State and 
county officers and employees, and with 
its own perquisities which seem natural- 
ly to grow more numerous and luscious 
with each passing year, If the larger 
powers granted the legislature are used 
for selfish or partisan advantage, the 
referendum should be and doubtless will 
be promptly and effectually used. 

The friends of good government have 
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reason to be greatly encouraged at the 
triumph of the civil service amendment. 
It provides that laws must be passed es- 
tablishing the merit system in the State 
and its political subdivisions. No spe- 
cial efforts were put forth by any organi- 
zation in its behalf, and yet it carried by 
over 100,000 majority. This reform has 
not been inaugurated too soon. Ohio 
has long been in the iron grasp of the 
spoils system. The traffic in votes in 
Adams County is but the supplement to 
the traffic in office that has held sway 
under the dome of the State Capitol. 
Will the spoilsmen give up their prey? 
Not without a struggle. Just now there 
are brave promises by those who aspire 
to power as to what will be done. These 
may be kept, or at the behest of the 
bosses they may be made for a time a 
travesty and a jest. Hypocrisy may tem- 
porarily defeat the popular will, but the 
people are awakening, and efforts to cir- 
cumvent the plain mandates of the Con- 
stitution, either by direct executive act 
or thru unfair and pliant agents, must, in 
Ohio, run the gauntlet of a popular opin- 
ion that is becoming every hour more 
vigilant and militant. A better day is 
surely dawning. 

Other important amendments ap- 
proved by the people are: conservation of 
natural resources, including legislative 
control of the methods of mining, weigh- 
ing and measuring minerals; change in 
judicial system, containing effective pro- 
vision for the elimination of the law’s 
unnecessary delays; regulation of corpo- 
rations, forbidding fraudulent sales of 
stock ; primary elections for the nomina- 
tion of national, State and county offi- 
cers; municipal home rule, authorizing 
cities to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment. 

It has been charged in some quarters 
that Ohio’s “new constitution” is “radical, 
dangerous and revolutionary,” that it will 
drive business interests out of the State. 
In fact, the amendments are not radical, 
and experience will prove that they are 
dangerous to no legitimate interest. 
They invest the people and their repre- 
sentatives with new powers and responsi- 
bilities. They are simply a forward step 
in the constitutional evolution of a sane. 


powerful and progressive commonwealth. 
CoLtumsvus, Onto, 





An Easy Lesson in Chinese 


BY H. P. PERKINS 


HEL .? 


HEN President Yuan Shih Kai 
\W writes his name the marks 

which come off the tip of his 
brush look like this. 

The top character, Yuan, 
is the family name, Shih 
Kai is the given name, giv- 
en probably in infancy. 
Pronounce the i in Shih as 
in fix, by no means omit 
the h, and speak -the ai as 
in aisle. 

The word Shih would al- 
most certainly”be the first 
word in the given names of 
Yuan Shih Kai’s brothers 
and would show that they 
were probably his brothers. 
It means world or genera- 
tion. Two thousand years ago it was 
written (1), i. e., three tens, or one gen- 
eration. 

Kai means victorious. President be- 
fore the word Yuan nicely balances the 
words, In - his - Generation - Victorious, 
which follow it. 

The family name of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, the first Presi- 
dent of the Chinese republic, 
is pronounced almost exactly 
like our soon. “Had Dr. Sun 
been born in North China, in- 
stead of near’ Canton, we 
would be writing his given 
name I Hsien, and pronounc- 
ing it ee see-en, which shows 
how widely the Cantonese dif- 
fers in pronunciation from 
the Pekinese. It likewise 
shows how little the written 
language of China has done toward uni- 
fying the spoken language of different 
sections, being itself exceedingly weak 
phonetically. 


[a 
at 
rl 


Yuan Shih Kai 


Sun Yat Sen 


Le 


A phi hb &. 


The picturesqueness of the characters 
is a partial compensation. Yat means 
the way a rabbit (2) runs, (3), and is, 
of course, written (4). 

Sen is a man (5) who 
lives in the hills, (6) and 
therefore written (7). 

A mountain elf is not 
very different from a spirit. 
Hence we have Sun of the 
Gentle Spirit, which is evi- 
dently a name given in 
youth or early manhood by 
some friend who in these 
two striking words has giv- 
en the world the portrait of 
a most interesting man. 

In Wu Ting Fang’s name 
we notice the same “stand- 
ing man,” (5), with “five” (8), beside 
it; indicating, originally, a squad of five 
soldiers. 

Ting is a courtyard and Fang is a 
flower of sweet perfume. 

Probably the ex-ambassador does not 
now regret that he gave his large influ- 
ence to the popular side at 
an early stage instead of 
trying to find a comfortable 
seat on the fence or in the 
corner. 

Another name which in- 
terests us is that of Li Yuan 
Hung, or, if you prefer, 
Heng, for this is the officer 
to whom the revolting sol- 
diers of Chang Piao, near 
Hankow, fled last October, 
thus almost forcing Com- 
mander Li into the mili- 
tary leadership of the Revolution of 
Central China. This Yuan means chief, 
while Hung is great. The famous Vice- 
roy, Li Hung Chang, had the same char- 
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Wu Ting Fang 


Li Yuan Hung 
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acter as a part of his name. 
Give the uw the sound of wu in 
pull. It is not, however, at all 
improbable that this official pro- 
nounces this character with the 
short sound of u in up, which 
is the sound intended when the 
word is written heng. 

The difficulties experienced by 
the Chinese Romanizer are not few. 
When, for example, he wishes to ex- 
press the sound of the English word 
hung he writes heng, and when he writes 
hung he is trying to give the sound 
hoong. 

In Romanizing Chinese personal 
names, each character of which is given, 
as above, its own equal place, one nat- 
urally capitalizes the English equiva- 
lents. There are several reasons for 


Ho Nan 


writing important place names, like those 
of the provinces, in the same 


way. These are never of more 
than two words, and the words 
are usually of only one syllable. 

It is hardly to be expected 
that the newspaper name of Ho 
Nan will be anything else than 
Honan. But if our geographies 
and books of reference would 
keep the words distinct, it would be 
no more than we do with our own 
names, such as New York or West 
Virginia. Ho should probably be writ- 
ten Hé, the e having the sound of ¢ in 
her. It means river, while Nan is south. 
River South is good Chinese for “The 
Province which lies south of the Yellow 
River.” 

The three strokes (9) seen in the 
river character are also to be seen in 
all others which represent bodies of 
water. It is called the “water radical,” 
> and is of course a part of the 
f | character for Jake. Hu Nan and 
d Hu Peh are the two provinces 
Hu Peh 


‘5H 
A 


Hu Nan 


lying, one north of and the other 
south of the largest lake. In 
northern mandarin the Peh is 
pronounced bay. Every one in 
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the North Capital calls his city 
Bay-Jing, while the inhabitants } 
of the South Capital doubtless 

all say that they live in Nan 
King. The word for capital >» 
(Ching or King) is written by lab 
the Chinese (10), and is evident- 

ly contracted from the word Shanghai 
(11), which probably pictured a 

large city gate. 

It is interesting to notice that the first 
occupancy of the southern capital was 
in the year 317 A. D. The very first 
Chinese capital city was in the Ho Nan 
province, occupied B, C. 2180. Not 
reckoning several of the minor dynasties, 
there have been, since that first, fourteen 
changes, and the old, central province, 
which had the first capital, has held it 
six times since. 

Now the pull seems to be not toward 

the north, neither toward the 
yb west, but toward the east. The 

city in which the world and 

China most thoroly ‘meet is 

Shanghai—“On Sea.” <A _ few 
wo years since eleven nations, be- 

sides the Chinese, were holding 
Shan Si Separate courts in the settle- 
ments of this cosmopolis. Nan_ 
King, hardly three hours up the river, 
would appear to be the right place for 
the new Government. 

Shan Si and Shan Tung are simply 
Hills West and Hills East, or the two 
provinces which lie, one east, the other 
west of the range of hills lying between. 
Si is pronounced see. Tung is doong, 
the oo being short as in soon. The old 
form of shan is shown below (12). Si is 
a nest, (13), and a bird, (14), settling 
down on it. “Not very much like a 
bird.” True, but would you be willing to 
put on the feathers every time F 
you wrote the word? 

In tung we can easily see a 
tree, (15), and the sun, (16), 
just coming up behind it. If you 
really care for an explanation 
of why these parts that ought shan Tung 
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to be round have corners, buy a Chinese 
brush and ink-stone and set about mak- 
ing them, when you will find the reason 
literally at hand. 

It will hardly do to leave the province 
of Shan Tung without writing the name 


of its most famous sage, 
¥| Confucius. Kung is the 


family name. Fu Dze is 
usually translated “The 
Master.” Yet I like to re- 
member the first definition 
of this word, fu, in Wil- 
liams’s dictionary, “One who 
can help.” The man who 
can help me in my thinking 
becomes thereby my master, 
and so doubtless felt those 
young men who, over two 
thousand years ago, left 
their homes to sit at the feet 
of Kung the assistant. 

. The two Canton provinces are divided 
by the two words east and west into the 
Broad East and Broad West provinces. 

Kiang Si means Great River West. A 
small part of this province is west of the 
great Yang Dze river, altho the greater 
part lies distinctly south of that river. 

The Yang Dze (or Tze) Kiang is the 
Great River Yang Dze. The meaning, 
“Son of the Ocean,” will have to be dis- 
carded because this yang means not the 
ocean but that which is “tossed up,” 
either from the surface of the great river 
or from the ocean itself. 


Kung Fu Dze 


EASY LESSON 


IN CHINESE 
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The coast region both north and south 
of the mouth of the river, very long ago, 
bore the name of Yang Chou, and this 
region may have extended so far back 
from the coast that it may have sent con- - 
siderable tributary water into the Yang 
Dze, which fact may have also given the 


name, “Son of the Yang Re- 
gion.” If any sinologist dis- HE 


likes this theory, he has only 
to furnish a better one, where- 
upon this one will be with- 
drawn. 
In the yang character we do 
not find any spray, but we do 
see the sun coming up over the 4 
horizon (17) and its rays go y= 
flying (18) all abroad. Also | 
the hand (19) originally (20) bas, 
which tosses the grain for 
winnowing. Apply this character to 
either the ocean or the great river and 
you must see the spray “tossed up” like 
chaff and grain from the threshing floor. 
We have already had the character 
(21), in fact two of them, in the name 
of Confucius. This is the tze or, better, 
dze of the Yang Dze. In the good old 
days, when they had either more time or 
less writing, they wrote this “child” 
character (22), as any one can see who 
will take the trouble to go to Peking and 
investigate the round stones engraved 
some time in the reign of Hsiian Wang, 
B. C. 827-781. 


Worcester, Mass. 








Educational Reform 


BY THE HON. CARROLL S. PAGE 


{Mr. Page is United States Senator from Vermont, and a member of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Agriculture and also the Committee on Education. 


As the result of long and earn- 


est research he has recently presented a bi!!, in the Senate, providing for Federal co-opera- 


tion in adding vocational education in the lower grades of public schools. 


receiving wide consideration.—EbpITOor. } 


HERE is nothing materially wrong 
T with our educational systems, so 
far as they apply to those who are 
_ able to enjoy the superb advantages of- 
fered by our extensive system of colleges 
and universities, and it might even be 
added, without going far wide of the 
facts, that the boy who can only avail 
himself of the advantages of our system 
of high schools will be fairly equipped to 
enter upon the race of life successfully. 

But, having made this admission as to 
our educational facilities, it is proper to 
ask two other questions, the answers to 
which are all-important to a correct esti- 
mate of the real value of the school sys- 
tems of this country, to wit: How many 
- of the boys and girls of our land are able 
to avail themselves, and do they avail 
theinselves, of a college training? How 
many are able to avail themselves, and 
how many do avail themselves, of. our 
high school system ? 

The facts developed by an attempt to 
answer these questions surprise us. 

The guess of the average man would 
be that between 5 and Io per cent. are 
able to avail themselves of college 
courses, and that between 25 and 50 per 
cent. take advantage of the high school 
courses. 

Fortunately, however, it is not neces- 
sary to guess regarding this matter. We 
have statistics which show accurately just 
what proportion of our boys and girls of 
school age are in college, in high school, 
and in the elementary school. 

These statistics show that only 1.71 per 
cent. enjoy the college course, and only 
5-35 per cent. the high school course, while 
the great mass of the children of this 
land—to wit, 92.93 per cent.—never pass 
beyond the elementary grades. In addi- 
tion to this, it is estimated, by those en- 
titled to speak authoritatively on the sub- 
ject, that only 25 to 50 per cent. of this 
92.93 per cent. ever complete the eighth, 
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or highest, grade of the elementary 
school, 

But this is not all. The training given 
to those who enjoy only the elementary 
grades is almost exclusively on what is 
known as “cultural” lines, and, with very 
rare exceptions, it is not pretended that, 
even in a remote degree, the curriculum 
of our elementary schools equips the boy 
with a practical education—an education 
which fits him to go out into the world 
and earn a livelihood. 

The friends of the Page Vocational 
Education Bill—Senate Bill No. 3— 
while confessing satisfaction with the 
curriculum, so far as those connected 
with the high schools and the colleges are 
concerned, insist that to 93 per cent.—to 
speak accurately, the 92.93 per cent.— 
who never enter the high schools or col- 
leges we are not extending the square 
deal, and that it is only by affording to 
this 93 per cent. the opportunity to ae- 
quire an education along vocational lines 
that we can perform our plain duty to 
these children. 

Passing for the moment from a state- 
ment .of conditions and needs, let us see 
what the Page bill contemplates. 

1. It proposes to appropriate $3,000,- 
ooo from the Federal treasury for the 
purpose of encouraging instruction in 
agriculture, the trades and industries, 
and home economics, “in clearly defined 
departments, or divisions, of high schools 
of secondary school grade.” Translated 
into plain terms, it means an appro- 
priation for the benefit of vocational 
training in schools in rural communities 
—towns and villages having, say, from 
1,000 to 4,000 population. 

2. It appropriates $3,000,000 toward 
the support of institutions in which only 
the trades and industries and home eco- 
nomics shall be taught. This appropria- 
tion is designed to stimulate and encour- 
age the establishment of separate schools . 
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in the larger cities, where will be taught 
those industries which the mass of boys 
in the larger cities must have to ade- 
quately equip them for earning a liveli- 
hood at the trade or vocation for which 
their peculiar talents seem best -to fit 
them, and where girls may be taught 
home economics, 

3. The bill appropriates $3,000,000, in 
round numbers, for the establishment of 
a system of high schools where the bet- 
ter educated of the farmers’ boys in rural 
communities may receive a_ training 
which will fit them for agricultural life. 
It is not proposed to make this the equal 
of the agricultural colleges, of course; 
but it is to be peculiarly the college of the 
farmer boy, where he shall receive that 
instruction and encouragement which it 
is hoped and believed will prompt him to 
return to the farm and pursue agricul- 
ture as.a life work rather than, as is now 
the case, the desertion of the farm life 
for the city. 

4. The bill appropriates $3,000,000 for 
the purpose of taking the accumulated 
results of research at the State agricul- 
tural colleges and carrying them to the 
adult farmer, so that he, as well as his 
sons, may come to understand the better 
and more advanced methods which must 
be adopted if farm life is to be made pop- 
ular and profitable. 

5. The bill appropriates $1,000,000 to 
encourage demonstrations and experi- 
mental work, to be carried on under the 
supervision of the State agricultural col- 
leges at the district agricultural schools 
established by the Page bill. 

6. The bill appropriates, in round num- 
bers, $1,500,000 annually for the prepa- 
ration of teachers to carry on the educa- 
tional work contemplated by the bill. 

The appropriation of the $1,500,000 for 
the education of teachers is to be imme- 
diately available. 

The remaining appropriations of the 
bill are not to take effect until the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, because of 
our unpreparedness by reason of a lack 
of competent teachers. 

It would be very interesting to state in 
detail the administrative features of the 
bill, but, of course, this is not practicable 
within the limits of this article. Suffice 
it to say that the autonomy of the States 
is fully protected. The Federal Govern- 
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ment says, in substance, to the respective 
States, You need not accept any of the 
provisions of this act unless you wish to 
do so; but if you do (so far as the most 
of the appropriations are concerned, at 
least) you must to every dollar appropri- 
ated by the Government add two dollars 
to be paid by State and local taxation. 

To illustrate: If a high school in any 
city wishes to avail itself of $1,000 of this 
Federal fund, either the State or the local 
community must add $2,000 to the Fed- 
eral fund, thus giving the school $3,000. 
It is hoped and expected that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it will work out more nearly 
on this basis: The Federal Government, 
for example, will contribute $1,000 to- 
ward a school. The State will add an- 
other $1,000 to this $1,000, and 
will then say—as the States. of 
Massachusetts and New Jersey now say 
substantially to their respective local- 
ities—if any city, town or village will add 
another $2,000 to this $2,000, it may 
avail itself thereof, thus giving $4,000 to 
tnat school which avails itself of the 
benefits of the proposed legislation. 

More than this, the funds appropriated 
by this act must be used, and used only, 
for the special purposes contemplated. 
They cannot be diverted to general schooi 
support. The whole theory of the bill is 
that the Federal Government is to stimu- 
late and encourage the States and local 
communities to take up this much-needed 
work of vocational education. 

Every student of public affairs must 
have observed that there is no more seri- 
ous problem before the American people 
today than that of maintaining a proper 
division of the population between city 
and country life, involving, as it does, that 
twin problem—the maintenance of the 
equilibrium between food consumption 
and food production. 

The boys and girls in our rural com- 
munities are leaving the farms and flock- 
ing to the cities. Under conditions as 
they now exist, the bright, enterprising 
son of the farmer is not slow in observ- 
ing that urban life offers better possibili- 
ties of success than the life of the coun- 
try. This fact needs no verification. Its 
existence may be easily ascertained, and, 
unpalatable as it is, we are confronted 
with the necessity of doing something to 
check and regulate this constant move- 
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ment from country to city—the depletion 
of mueh of the best blood of our rural 
communities—or within ten years, per- 
haps within five, we shall not onlv cease 
to be a food exporting nation, but shall 
be actually importing no inconsiderable 
portion of our foodstuffs. The great 
question now before the country, there- 
fore, is, Can these conditions be changed, 
and, if so, how? 

We have been hugging the delusion 
that we were getting wealthy from farm- 
ing, whereas, as a matter of fact, we have 
been taking the nitrogen, the phosphoric 
acid, the potash and the vegetable matter 
or humus, from our virgin soil, and sell- 
ing them in the form of cereals and 
fibers; and before we can become pros- 
perous farmers, we must learn to restore 
to the soil those ingredients of which we 
have been so prodigal. 

The question of practical farming to- 
day has come to be largely a matter of 
the rotation of crops, of fertilization, of 
better seeds, and of better breeds of 
stock. We have no more lands to ex- 
ploit unless it be land the cultivation of 


which will have to be made profitable by 
the clearing of needed forests, by irriga- 


tion, or by drainage. We must increase 
the productivity of the acreage we have 
or become a food importing nation. 

We have for more than a century been 
deceiving ourselves. From platform and 
stump we have been wont to boast of our 
boundless natural resources ; but students 
are now coming to see that, unless we 
change our present practices, these re- 
sources will be largely exhausted within 
a period that to the farsighted statesman 
is but a day. 

We have been exporting millions upon 
millions of bushels of wheat and corn, 
supposedly at a profit; but those experts 
who have been making the question of 
soil fertility a study for the past dec- 
ade are now able to say to us, as the re- 
sult of their research, that every bushel 
of wheat carries with it 27 cents’ worth 
of phosphorus, every bushel of corn 13 
cents’ worth; and our friends from the 
South now know, as they did not know 
20 years ago, that every pound of cotton 
takes from the soil 3 cents’ worth of 
phosphorus. When we consider the hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of wheat and 
corn and the millions upon millions of 
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pounds of cotton which we have been ex- 
porting, the extent of soil depletion is 
something fearful to contemplate. 

As President Wallace recently exprest 
it, “The nineteenth century farmer was 
no farmer at all; he was a miner, mining 
the fertility of the soil and selling it for 
the bare cost of mining.” 

Two hundred and fifty-two counties in 
the United States—and they are mostly 
counties in the agricultural sections of 
the country—show a less population than 
they did thirty years ago. The picture 
is not pleasant to contemplate, but we 
may as well voluntarily face the facts 
now and thereby being compelled, at no 
distant day, to apply heroic remedies. 

We have exploited all our virgin soils, 
and the demand still is for more corn, 
more wheat, more foodstuffs of all kinds 
with which to feed the American people. 

In the process of time—and I believe 
that time will arrive within the next ten 
years—the slipshod, unscientific methods 
of farming which we are now practising 
must be superseded by more progressive 
and more intelligent methods, or the bur- 
den of the high cost of living will con- 
tinue to grow more and more heavy until 
it becomes unbearable. 

In my judgment, the remedy for this 
condition must come thru those more in- 
telligent methods of farming which will 
inevitably result from the passage of this 
bill. 

Proceeding from the question of agri- 
culture to a consideration of that of home 
economics, it may be said that no greater 
problem confronts us today than the 
health of our people, and especially the 
health of the young. There must be a 
better knowledge of sanitation, hygiene, 
ventilation, cooking, and home-keeping 
generally ; and it is a cause for gratifica- 
tion that home economics is rapidly as- 
suming the prominent place which it de- 
serves in all schools which girls attend, 
from the elementary to the collegiate. 
This bill, if it passes, will generally accel- 
erate this much-needed movement toward 
better home-making, better wives, better 
mothers. Thousands of homes are 
wrecked and tens of thousands of lives 
are ruined because those who kept the 
homes of our country have no training in 
that greatest of all professions—the pro- 
fession of home-making and motherhood. 
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All must live in some sort of a home. 
It is there that character is developed. 
No great advance, spiritual or mental, is 
possible which does not begin within the 
home. Every girl is a potential mother. 
Every mother should be a home-maker. 
Every girl should have the best of health, 
some knowledge of her peculiar func- 
tions, some specific preparation for play- 
ing her part in the best possible home. 

The foregoing reasons are sufficient 
and alone justify the passage of the Page 
Vocational Education Bill, but after all 
the great problem now before the Amer- 
ican people, as it seems to me, is, What 
we shall do with that vast army of boys, 
most of them only fourteen years of age 
—and many of them less—who leave 
their homes, unsuccessful, aimless, most 
of them having learned little else than the 
three R’s, not educated in any sense, but 
possessed only of the rudiments whereby 
real education may be acquired. They 


have been so schooled that there is but 
one possible result as to the great major- 
ity of them, and that result is failure. 
From one end of this country to the 
other we are discussing the great ques- 


tion of conservation—conservation of our 
lands, conservation of our water powers, 
conservation of our timber—forgetting 
that the most valuable of all our resources 
is the American boy, and that we are 
wasting this great asset more than any 
other. He is being cast onto the dump 
like so much waste from the mine. 

Judge William McAdoo, the chief mag- 
istrate of the city of New York, in mak- 
ing his annual report, says: 

“There is growing up in this city a 
menacing army of boys and young men 
who are the most troublesome element 
the authorities have to deal with. From 
the ranks of these lawless, reckless row- 
dies, who are organized in bands, or 
bound up with chums or pals, come most 
of the crop of burglars, truck-thieves, 
hold-up men, and other criminals of dan- 
gerous character.” 

What Judge McAdoo says of New 
York is applicable to every large town 
and city in this country ; and the deplor- 
able thing about the whole matter is that 
it is largely unnecessary; for if we will 
give to these boys an education which 
they can see will fit them to become bet- 
ter men, better artisans, and better enable 
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them to earn a livelihood, we could direct 
their minds into different channels, and 
the larger part of them could be saved 
and made useful men. 

We should not wait until the boy has 
become a criminal before we take cog- 
nizance of his temptations. He should 
be safeguarded during the earlier period 
of his adolescence; and in this connec- 
tion I believe that the time will come 
when we shall clearly differentiate the 
method to be pursued in correcting a first 
offender, who, up to the time of getting 
into trouble, has been a self-respecting 
man and a good citizen, from the course 
to be taken in punishing the man who 
has become a hardened criminal. 

In my opinion, it is within the power 
of this country to so legislate that all our 
people, or practically all, may have an 
honest occupation—a vocation—which 
means an opportunity to earn a liveli- 
hood; an Opportunity to obtain, thru 
pleasurable labor, the wherewithal to 
supply the legitimate, reasonable de- 
mands and desires of mind and body. 

Indeed, the time has come—and we are 
already beginning to see it—when voca- 
tional education, under school conditions, 
is a widespread demand and is rooted in 
the social and economic conditions of 
this age. 

Every observing man knows that there 
is something wrong in our educational 
system, and we must not shut our eyes to 
that wrong, because it is pregnant with 
an importance second to no other prob- 
lem now before this nation. 

The curriculum of the elementary, or 
graded, schools, as they are today con- 
ducted, is largely impracticable and does 
not fit for the great struggles of life that 
are before the 93 per cent. of our boys 
and girls who never pass beyond the 
eighth grade. To continue conditions 
longer as they are is to criminally neglect 
the largest asset of this country—the 
American youth. 

I believe that when the child reaches 
the seventh grade we should begin to 
take an account of stock of what that 
child is. He should be studied physically, 
mentally and psychologically. The nat- 
ural bent of his mind should in some way 
or other be brought out, and when we 
have discovered what that bent is, we 
should continue his education along prac- 
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tical lines and in the direction of his nat- 
ural abilities for as many years as his 
condition and needs warrant, that we may 
make of him an efficient worker in some 
useful line. 

Educators are practically unanimous 

in the belief that every proper incentive 
should be used to continue the school life 
of the boy, by a year or two, at least, 
after he reaches the eighth grade. Three 
to five years would be better still. But 
this we can never do under our present 
system of education. 
Men like to do that which they can do 
well. Place a boy in a position where he 
must work in the lowest grades of the 
establishment with which he is connected, 
and work to him is drudgery. Give him 
such an advanced and responsible posi- 
tion as a year or two of education along 
vocational lines would have equipped 
him to fill, and all is changed. He sees 
not only a higher wage, but he sees pro- 
motion, preferment and honors. The boy 
who has been drifting downward from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth year 
soon comes to know that he has not had 
a square deal in the race of life, and he 
joins the order of malcontents and an- 
archists, 

Industrial education, more than any 
other agency, will augment and intensify 
the desire for more knowledge, both gen- 
eral and vocational; it will unquestion- 
ably arouse into action thousands of boys 
possessing latent ability and talent; and, 
with their desires whetted for still greater 
knowledge, every institution of learning 
now in existence will become the direct 
beneficiary of the joint action of the na- 
tion and the State in providing, as is pro- 
posed in the Page Vocational Education 
Bill, a stable foundation upon which can 
be builded a broader education. 

It is not easy to overestimate the advan. 
tages which will come into our country 
life by the passage of this bill. Teachers 
of agriculture and home-making will be 
prepared in large numbers by the agri- 
cultural colleges and the State normal 
and other training schools. The secon- 
dary school department will furnish in 
the local schools the beginnings of voca- 
tional education. The district agricul- 
tural schools will send back to the farm 
hundreds of thousands of boys to join 
with the father, who meanwhile has been 
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educated thru the farm or college exten- 
sion work provided for by this bill; and 
together they would join in vitalizing, 
stimulating, and energizing that more in- 
telligent and more profitable farm man- 
agement of which our country today 
stands in such great need. 

The extension work will furnish in- 
struction and inspiration to millions of 
our mature farmers. The present splendid 
movement for the betterment of country 
life will be impelled forward at a faster 
rate. The aspirations of our best people 
to live on the land will be aroused. We 
shall see the genetically best of our great 
white race again seeking the land instead 
of deserting the country for the city. 

We shall see a better digestion and as- 
similation of that great quantity of for- 
eign material which is coming into our 
country, an influx which will unquestion- 
ably give us trouble if we do not assimi- 
late it into our political system by a proc- 
ess of practical education. 

Give the children of these immigrants 
an education along vocational lines, so 
that they may see that their condition is 
bettered because of their change of resi- 
dence to the United States, and they will 
revere our institutions, love our country, 
respect our flag. Deprive them of such 
an education as will make them efficient 
and permit them to earn a respectable 
livelihood, and we may well fear that the 
red flag of anarchy will take the place of 
the Stars and Stripes. Educate these 
foreign boys and they are a blessing. 
Omit to do it and they become a menace. 
Which shall we do? 

We must not do injustice to the labor- 
ing man. Out of the abundance of our 
great wealth and our great prosperity we 
must at least see that his children have 
the opportunity to receive an education, 
and that kind of an education, too, which 
shall fit and equip him to be self-respect- 
ing and self-supporting, to the end that 
he may take his place alongside of his 
more favored brother. 

We must so combine the advantages of 
a city and the country that more of our 
best people will live on the farms; and, 
with larger and stronger families, they can 
help our race to gain that world leader- 
ship which can only be attained by a com- 
bination of large numbers with a high 
average of industrial efficiency. 
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The occupied man is a good citizen. It 
is easy for the agitator to call the idle 
man to deeds of violence and anarchy, 
but the agitator is not able to lead the 
honest arm from the anvil and the plow 
into deeds of destruction. Wise states- 
manship lies in so administering our af- 
fairs as to give the greatest measure of 
universal contentment. National defense 
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is just as effectually provided for in pro- 
moting good citizenship as in building 
battleships. An illiterate, uneducated 
citizen, disloyal and anarchistic, as he 
oftentimes is, is a greater menace to our 
national safety than the combined battle- 
ships of Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many. 
WasuinectTon, D. C. 


Crazy-Quilt Art 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


66 E went back to childishness as 
a swimmer goes to the bot- 


tom that he may rise again; 
Gauguin copied at first not the Parthenon 
horses, but the Noah’s Ark kind.” So 
runs the confession of a twentieth cen- 
tury Frenchman, M. Maurice Denis, in 
his “Théories.” Perhaps Gauguin and 
Denis have read Browning’s “Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” with its line, 
“Genius has somewhat of the infantine.” 
Browning was fortunate, however, in 


escaping art futurism by dying before 
any one was stupid enough to invent it. 
In the circumstances, we find a better 


cicerone in Mr. Huneker, author of 
“Tconoclasts” and “The Promenades.” 
Now, James Huneker is a critic entitled 
to credit asinterpreter of mysteries. Never 
was he afraid to recognize the beauty or 
force of a writer or painter who ven- 
tured to depart from the beaten track in 
the search of new formule, new effects. 
Indeed, he has piqued himself on the ex- 
position of what the vulgar mind could 
neither fathom nor admire. There- 
fore I regard as significant this “pro- 
gressive’s” account of the tendency in 
painting, as exprest in the last decade by 
the younger and more revolutionary 
painters, the world over: that is, the cult 
of crudity and ugliness for ugliness’s 
sake. It is this cult that has led a mu- 
nicipal councillor of Paris to protest 
against the Government’s “indecency” in 
lending a public building for an exhibi- 
tion of this morbific art. 

After attending the second annual 
show of the Post-Impressionists in Lon- 
don,and the tenth Autumn Salon in Paris, 


Mr. Huneker sends back to New York 
an article that, while making an effort to 
attain fairness in presentation, is an un- 
mistakable attack upon the freaks—char- 
latans and misguided zealots alike. Many 
critics have begged the question, in writ- 
ing of art in its newer manifestations. 
Like Professor Michel, who denounces 
the “delirious dyers” who have covered 
their defenseless canvasses with “color 
puddles,” they have often taken no pleas- 
ure in the work shown, and, to judge by 
their writings, have generally failed to 
understand what the worker was driving 
at, and yet, mindful that Manet was 
sneered at in his day (like Maeter- 
linck in letters), they have written Delph- 
ically, with an eye to that future (against 
which they have prayed), in which the 
men they are tempted to sneer at today 
might loom potent. awesome. But there 
is no anchor to leeward in Mr. Huneker’s 
latest criticism. He is not misled by 
Signor Marinetti’s high sounding slogan, 
“Tmagination without chains and words 
at liberty.” He joins in the laugh of the 
layman at the painting of “The Dead 
Mole,”—and who would not lament the 
effort of the younger generation to paint 
potatoes with souls and turnips with emo- 
tions? Post-impressionism has become a 
domestic issue in Europe, for today there 
are “sagen pao a wall-papers on the 
market, and happy homes are broken up 
by battles over the deplorable geometry 
of its patterns. 

“Picasso’s ‘Nature Morte’ is dead, not 
still life.” Mr. Huneker writes. This 
is imprest on us when we study the 
number of Camera Work (dated August, 
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1912), which is devoted to the work 
of this “master” and Matisse. But 
Picasso’s deadliness in still-life is noth- 
ing compared with his deadliness in 
treating the human face and form ( for- 
merly) divine. The logical extreme of 
an effort to create, not an illusion, as 
older painters have done, not a “pale 
reflex,” but “a new and definite reality” 
—an effort, not to imitate nature, but 
to create a new nature—‘would un- 
questionably be an attempt to give up 
all resemblance to natural form and to 
create a purely abstract language of form 
—a visual music.” This sentence re- 
minds me of the remark of a fluent young 
“Futurist” of New York, in showing a 
canvas utterly meaningless to the unini- 
tiated. When I confest its failure to 
convey anything to my intelligence, “It 
is the same with me,” he said, dreamily. 
“when I look at a sheet of music. Yet 
one who knows can draw out of those 
dots on the printed page exquisite har- 
monies.” Is it necessary to point out the 
fallacy involved in this metaphor? For 
written music is shorthand; the public, 
even the music-loving public, makes no 
pretense to enjoy it. A middleman is 
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essential—pianist, violinist, singer—to 
translate its beauty for us in rendering 
it on his instrument. But in the case of 
painting and sculpture it has never, in 
the past, been needful to introduce an in- 
terpreter—a third person. Painter has 
spoken directly to picture-lover. The in- 
timacy, the ever-presence of the paint- 
ing’s charm, have constituted a large part 
of its traditional interest. 

One of the apologists of the crazy-quilt 
art which is our present day affliction 
complains that its critics approach it 
“with a manifest prejudice.” For that 
matter, is there any art (about which we 
know something) that we can approach 
without prejudice? It is for the art to 
overcome those prejudices, as it has, the- 
oretically, mastered the difficulties of its 
medium. “Unadulterated cubism,” says 
the apologist quoted—Mr. Raymond 
Drey—“consists in leaving out the third 
dimension.” Good Abbé Dimnet finds 
more concrete words for summing it 
up: “It is nothing else than the preten- 


sion we had, you and I, when we were 
three years old, to draw a face that 
should be at the same time full-face and 
profile.” 








THE PHILISTINE AT A FUTUR IST EXHIBITION: “PERHAPS IT’S THE BALKAN STATES!” 

We reproduce this drawing by Abel Faivre, in the Paris Figaro, not as a caricature, but as representa- 
tive, in the canvas and statuary shown, of what Futurists and Post-Impressionists (to condense: Post-Futurists) 
are doing—and the figures in the foreground are infinitely more human than anything done by Pablo Picasso. 
“Morose and maniac geometers,” one critic dares to describe these ultra-modernists; and “demented Bouvard 


and Péchucet.” 


One daub at the Autumn Salon is fitly dedicated “to mariners, travelers, and mountebanks.” 
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Chardin, greatest of the Little Masters, 
told an inquirer that he mixt his paints 
with sentiment. Is it too much to ask 
twentieth century painters to mix their 


. 
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paints, not with sentiment (that, of 
course, is hopelessly out of date!), not 


with metaphysics, but with a little sanity? 
New York City. 


The Remains of Private War 


BY H. V. 


HEN I landed in Heidelberg I 
\W had a strong desire to witness 
a student duel. My conception 
of these battles was of the swords-at- 
fifty-paces variety. After securing lodg- 
ings I sallied forth and addrest my first 
inquiries to a gold-laced and buttoned 
representative of law and order, who was 
squinting at the sun. 

“The duels?” he looked as 
startled as if I had told him I was a So- 
cialist or cracked a joke on the Kaiser. 

. . . “The duels? There are no duels. 
It is against the law!” 

From what I knew of the Fatherland 
that sounded like a good deal of a 
clincher, but just then my giance fell 
upon three exponents of the higher edu- 
cation who chanced to be passing. Their 
faces looked like a plate-glass front after 
a collision with a cobblestone, so I asked 
the officer if these facial etchings were 
the result of climatic conditions or l’art 
nouveau in shaving. But he merely 
shrugged his shoulders with that exquis- 
ite contempt displayed by officialdom the 
world over, and sauntered off on his beat. 
Still, I had a notion that New York en- 
joyed no monopoly on police graft—and 
T set out in search of the man “higher 
up.” 

On my next attempt 1 went to head- 
' quarters. . That is, I tackled one of the 
carved-up wearers of colored caps and 
bulldogs themselves. But with no better 
luck. He, too, was afflicted with the 
shrugging habit, and I came to the con- 
clusion that either I was in a blind alley 
or I looked like a Government spy. Nei- 
ther hypothesis appearing tenable, I did 
the only thing left—which was also the 
only manifestly sensible thing I could 
have done—and went to my hotelkeeper. 
Nobody had “fixt” him, so after ‘a half 
hour’s conversation, attended with con- 
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siderable circumlocution, I acquired suf- 
ficient information to enable me to set out 
for the Middle Ages with a fair chance 
of arriving. 

A long climb on the far bank of the 
Neckar brought me, at the end of a nar- 
row lane, to a tavern of obvious an- 
tiquity and apparent innocence. Still, 
innocence of appearance did not dismay 
me greatly, for I had once spent a sum- 
mer in prohibition Maine. So I knocked 
roundly—with the peculiar inflection 
learned from a drummer who had been 
in Kansas—the door presently swung 
open, and I entered. 

The landlord scarcely erred on the 
side of over-cordiality, and I made every 
effort to make my tourist character stand 
out—which was anything but difficult! 
My manipulation of German rapidly dis- 
pelled any suspicion he might have enter- 
tained as to my coming from Berlin, and 
when I invested in a bottle of his best 
wine without questioning the price, he 
began to thaw a trifle. Finally I ap- 
plied that grand old principle that /’ar- 
gent parlera dans une langue ou une 
autre—with the desired result that I 
presently found myself upstairs in the 
armory. 

I took the armory first, on the same 
theory that a man steps into a hot bath 
gradually. My nature was a trifle too 
sensitive to go at it without prelimi- 
naries. The few tables and chairs in the 
bare old chamber were strewn with 
equipment and materia belli that sent an- 
noving little thrills up and down my 
spine every time I carelessly touched 
them. Once my hand strayed over a 
sort of jerkin, heavily quilted, and came 
in contact with something damp and 
sticky. I jumped about a yard, and mine 
host shook with glee at this evidence of 
my squeamishness. As I surveved his 
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fat placidity | wondered if he had ever 
known what it was to be squeamish. 

Over near the window a grizzled old 
Vulcan was hard at work sharpening 
swords on an oil-stone. That made me 
curious, and with the banality of a 
Cook’s tourist I inquired if they were 
sharp. His look exprest.unutterable dis- 
dain for my simplicity, and his reply was 
more eloquent than words. Plucking a 
hair from his head he held it out between 
thumb and forefinger. “Swish” went 
the blade—and only a stump of hair re- 
mained. I tried to say some- 
thing, but my jaw hung limp! 

Vulcan was very old, and a perfect 
storehouse of information on everything 
connected with the royal and ancient 
sport of face-slitting. Every article he 
touched proved fruitful stimulus for a 
story. That much battered weapon on 
the chair was the one with which Bis- 
marck’s son brought pride to the Iron 
Chancellor’s stern old heart. This one, 
which he fingers with such loving atten- 
tion, wielded by a brawny youth from 
Texas, for two years held the dueling 
supremacy of all Germany. That pon- 
derous sabre over there, in the hands of 
a hot-headed young Austrian, had quite 
suddenly cut off his chum from the pur- 
suit of life and liberty—a particularly 
harrowing case—so the old man said— 
of cherchez la femme ; for, be it said, all! 
the blood-lettings of these fellows are 
not performed out of pure love of sport 
by any means! There are duels of 
“honor” in which one of the contestants 
is apt to finish up like the Austrian’s 
chum. Over there, hanging from the 
wall, was a lone. evil-looking blade that 
had gone through a battle of forty min- 
utes’ duration, and ceased its surgical on- 
erations then only because its owner had 
fainted from loss of blood. And so the 
stories ran—until my head swam with 
the naive savagery of it all. 

T was suddenly recalled to modernity 
hv the sound of happv voices, the crack- 
ing of whips. the barking of dogs. 
snatches of song, and gusts of boisterous 
laughter, which were beginning to make 
themselves heard from the courtyard be- 
low. Presently the peremptory shouts 
for mine host became too insistent to be 
longer ignored, so the good man, after 
placing me at a little window overlook- 
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ing the scene of the approaching enter- 
tainment, and consigning me to the care 
of the old armorer, departed to attend to 
the “fellows.” When he left me I felt 
like a waif on a cannibal island, and al- 
most wished myself back on Broadway. 

The field of sport was a long, well 
lighted, two-storied chamber, quite de- 
void of furniture, save for a few rough 
tables and chairs at one end. At the 
other end a space some twelve feet 
square had been liberally sprinkled with 
sawdust—a ghastly convenience whose 
function did not at once become appar- 
ent. 

Students—save the mark!—in little 
groups of twos and threes now began to 
filter in. . They were jesting and sing- 
ing, apparently quite free from any sus- 
pense or anxiety, and I could not avoid a 
mental analogy to the devil-may-care in- 
souciance with which condemned male- 
factors sometimes see fit to grace their 
last hours “up the river.” All of the lads 
wore their distinctive corps caps and 
bands, all carried canes, and not a few 
were accompanied by the inevitable bull- 
dogs. 

Old Vulcan, in his role of cicerone, 
waxed garrulous as things progressed 
(due in part to my tact, but in much 
greater part to my financial backing of 
the same)—and made clear many inter- 
esting points that would otherwise have 
escaped me. One of the most illuminat- 
ing and significant of these was his ex- 
planation of the colored ribbon worn di- 
agonally across the chest. He told me 
that these were awarded for three suc- 
cessful duels. (I. examined the crowd 
carefully and could not find half a dozen 
that were without this badge of distinc- 
tion!) There was much food for reflec- 
tion in the fact that every duel is not suc- 
cessful—that is, somebody has to lose— 
and I began to understand why dueling 
bouts were held two and three times a 
week. I wondered, even at that. how 
they managed to accommodate all who 
were desirous of improving on the nat- 
ural arrangement of their physiogno- 
mies. 

The room filled rapidly with the mem- 
bers of the two corps or societies who 
were to meet in combat—the Saxons and 
the Westphalians. The one, in their blue 
caps and ribbons, the other in green, con- 
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gregated at opposite sides of the hall. 

The noise in all its cheerfulness was un- 
’ abated, and the alcohol flowed with un- 
remitting vigor, for no German considers 
any function of this life, be it bright or 
sorrowful, complete without beer. 

Perhaps the most unforgettable sight 
in all that unique assemblage was that of 
several older men—graybeards, some of 
them—wearing the corps ribbon and 
accompanied by their young sons, lads of 
from twelve to sixteen years old. What 
narratives of genteel butchery were be- 
ing recounted to these young hopefuls, 
what promises held forth before their 
eager minds, of future indulgence in the 
same delightful sport, I could imagine 
only too well. It was the most thoroly 
significant sight of the afternoon, and 
having seen it, 1 no longer dared to call 
dueling merely the folly of thoughtless 
young men. It was vastly more. It was 
the folly of German aristocracy—the best 
blood of the country, from royalty down, 
stood sponsor to the institution. I began 
to see a glimmer of light in the ignorant 
stolidity of my policeman friend. “Duel- 
ing? There is no dueling!” I was get- 
ting a line on those “higher up!” 

Suddenly, as I ruminated thus the 
tumult was hushed, as a tall young man 
appeared in the middle of the room, and 
in a high monotone delivered a short 
address, the meaning of which I was un- 
able to catch. But I rather guessed that 
it was on a line with the “morituri salu- 
tamus” of the Roman gladiators. Almost 
immediately, from the entrance below 
me, the duelists were led in, and placed 
in position on opposite sides of the saw- 
dust. 

They were garbed in long, heavily 
quilted jerkins, with high leather collars. 
The sword arm was similarly quilted, 
and the hand was protected by a steel 
gauntlet. On their heads the only safe- 
guard was a pair of projecting iron gog- 
gles, fastened by a narrow strap around 
the ears—which strap served the addi- 
tional purpose of holding those desirable 
members partially in place. 

Each duelist was attended by a second, 
similarly attired, but with a vizored mask 
in place of goggles, and armed only with 
a dull sword. Besides the principals 
there were two witnesses and the referee 
—and finally, most horrible of all—a 
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couple of surgeons, swathed in white, 
precisely as for a clinic. 

For the convenience and instruction of 
those who have never been edified by my 
experience, | may as well insert a word 
or two regarding the weapon employed. 
It is known as a schlager, and is about 
four feet long, with a large, gaily colored 
basket hilt. It is very light at the point, 
most of the weight being concentrated at 
the hilt. This is an ingenious method of 
preventing any over-zealous player from 
cutting his opponent in two and thereby 
putting an untimely end to the game. As 
before intimated, the sword is sharpened 
to a razor edge for about eight or ten 
inches up the blade, and has no point— 
being further features designed as safe- 
guards. 

After several more bows, there was a 
general scurry for ringside locations, and 
the referee barked out some more an- 
nouncements. The seconds then lifted 
the duelists’ caps, in quaint observance 
of formality, and because they could not 
do it themselves, and the two fighters 
were finally placed a sword’s length 
apart. The seconds, safely armored, 
crouched at the right, their eyes glued on 
the uplifted blades. The surgeons then 
stepped up and gravely wiped the swords 
with antiseptics. (That seemed like put- 
ting ether on a bullet before you shoot a 
man!) There was a pause, dead silence 
—save for the gurgle of a few belated 
beers scurrying homeward, and a slight 
rustle as the onlookers crowded to points 
of vantage—then , “Lés’—the 
referee’s voice snapped sharply—and the 
first round was on! 

I could see only the glint of the weap- 
ons and hear their constant clash. It 
really looked like a stage duel. I was 
startled, therefore, when a moment later 
the staccato “Halt!” resounded above 
the din, and the men lowered their 
swords—one with a great crimson gash 
from his temple to his jaw! 

I thought, of course, that something 
had gone wrong, and that I was witness- 
ing a terrible accident; and the doctors 
hurrying up with their cotton and their 
instruments convinced me. But I was 
wrong. Within a second, it seemed, the 
harsh rattle of steel upon steel filled my 
ears again. Then, once more, the— 
“Halt!” Again the same delightful spec- 
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tacle. Again the cotton—the blood—the 
instruments —the ludicrously careful 
cleasing of the blades. And once more 
they were hard at the process of mutual 
dissection. 

The bout lasted for ten minutes—the 
regulation period—and at its conclusion 
the two were led off, mutilated beyond 
even the descriptive powers of a yellow 
reporter, to be patched up in the other 
room. 

“Rather tame, that!” grumbled the 
armorer. “And this next will be worse. 
Von Klotzen has no science.” 

| thought he was attempting a rather 
ghastly joke, but there wasn’t the vestige 
of a smile on his face. 

The next martyr to appear was the un- 
happy Von Klotzen. Scarcely more than 
a boy, as he was, my heart uttered a call 
for help, but my voice wisely kept silent. 
The poor lad was a freshman, I was told, 
and he was about to strive for the honor 
of his corps in the first of the three duels 
that are necessary for full membership. 
There was not a mark on his face—pos- 
sibly that is why he looked so downcast 
and generally ashamed of himself—and 
I shuddered at the thought of what his 
handsome, rosy countenance was soon to 
be. 

I had been told that stepping back or 
dodging was strictly forbidden by the 
rigorous code that governs the sport, and 
| wondered why men did not offend in- 
voluntarily. But my old cicerone gravely 
pointed out that the projecting goggles 
allowed one to see only his opponent’s 
face, and all view of his sword was quite 
prevented. He could thus select a nice, 
juicy little chop and cut it off without 
being disturbed by any thought of his 
own possible losses. The Germans are 
scientific geniuses! There is no denying it! 

It was obvious from the first that Von 
Klotzen hadn’t the chance of an egg in a 
cross-town conductor’s trousers. His 
opponent, a tall, cadaverous Saxon, with 
a face like a map of Mars, seemed to 
dart his weapon like a tongue of flame 
at the rapidly maturing countenance of 
the young probationer. Finally the long, 
snakelike blade seemed to curl com- 
pletely around Von Klotzen’s sword, and 
the tip buried itself in the side of his 
head, quite disproving the efficacy of 
blunt points as a safeguard. A bit of 
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flesh flew thru the air and the dogs 
strained at their leashes. Then the 
referee sounded the retreat and the poor 
young chap stumbled stiffly into the arms 
of his seconds. He had fainted—and old 
Vulcan swore in disgust! 

Was there any sympathy felt or ex- 
prest for the unfortunate freshman? 
Not so far as I could discover. 

“Confounded simpleton!” snapped the 
armorer. “He might have known that 
that twist would get him if he wasn’t 
careful. Lazy dog!” 

Later I learned that his corps mates 
had insisted upon his continuing the fight 

and were prevented only by the sur- 
geons! Talk about humanitarianism—I 
know one field for the propaganda! 

So it went, all thru the afternoon. 
Pair after pair of young fellows stood 
up, carved each other more or less thor- 
oly, and were duly led off to the sur- 
geons, until the sawdust was soggy, and 
the atmosphere reeked like an abattoir. 
I took it for granted that the victims 
were taken to their homes or hospitals 
after their battles, but the old man, to 
show my error, merely pointed out Von 
Klotzen—the lad who had fainted—who 
was now causing much amusement 
among his friends by his vain efforts to 
get beer thru his dissected mouth. Then 
I noticed others, in varying degrees of 
bandagedness, sitting or walking about, 
laughing or talking—so far as the condi- 
tion of their faces would permit—making 
passes with their canes — altogether 
apparently but little the worse for what 
they had experienced. 

“Of course,” remarked Vulcan, “now 
and then one gets badly hurt or even 
killed—but what can you do? Accidents 
will happen, no matter how careful you 
may be.” 

Accidents, forsooth! C'est a rire! 

Eight duels in all were fought that 
afternoon, and it was sundown before 
the gathering broke up, in search, I trust, 
of more academic pursuits. (As a matter 
of fact, I afterward learned, it adjourned 
to a dog fight!) Heidelberg, it may be 
said for the benefit of those who need 
conviction, is one of the world’s greatest 
seats of learning—most of the learning 
being done, as one indignant gentleman 
assured me, by foreigners and the Ger- 
man proletariat ! 





AT THE OLD 

On my way out | stopped in for a peep 
at the ante-room where the surgeons at- 
tended to the wounded. A rough table 
for the instruments, a chair, surrounded 
by more sawdust, and a rude bench, used 
as an operating table, were all the furni- 
ture the room contained. 

“But why the sawdust?” I asked, tour- 
istically. 

“Well,” replied a friendly student, “the 
score is reckoned by the number of cuts 
sustained and sometimes the doctor, in a 
close match, turns two or three into one 
—and that’s a bit bloody, you know.” 

He seemed talkative, so I went on: 
“What’s the truth about these stories we 
hear of men putting salt in their wounds, 
so as to make noticeable scars?” 

“Absolute driveling nonsense,” he an- 
swered succinctly. “Of course, the fel- 
lows want one or two scars to show, so 
people will understand that they have 
been corps men, but they take pains that 
even these may disfigure them as little as 
possible. A clean, sharp blade and de- 
cent surgery, provided, of course, that a 
man cuts out boozing and batting around 
for a while, leaves a very neat scar in- 
deed. I have heard; tho, of fellows who 
graduated without joining a society, who 
slashed themselves with razors to make 
people think they had—but really T doubt 
those yarns very much.” 

He talked with the easy nonchalance 
of an American discussing batting aver- 
ages, and I began to feel touches of ver- 
tigo. Old, old Heidelberg, ancient nest 
of the homing pigeons of science and 


At the Old 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


tow not the head, but lift 
To fate your face! 

Not always to the swift 
Is given the race. 


Not always blurred with tears 
Is Life’s hard text; 

Nor written full of fears 
For souls perplext. 


YEAR’S END 


sense—then I remembered the cotton and 
the antiseptics—and | had to sit down 

barbarism raised to the mth power, 
for sure! 

On my way homeward | fell in with a 
couple of young Westphalians and en- 
gaged them in conversation. Upon dis- 
covering my very obvious nationality, 
one of them displayed great interest. , 

“Wonderful country—America!” he 
exclaimed, enthusiastically. ‘Wonderful. 
But do you know, it deprest me terribly. 
I was so glad to get back home.” 

I felt no surprise at that, for at the 
moment I was myself feeling exceed- 
ingly homesick for my own land—and | 
said so. 

“Well,” said the young man, “I saw 
one of your football games—such bru- 
tality in the name of sport—and then I 
witnessed a couple of prizefights—really 
I was made ill “ 

“But,” I exclaimed, “injuries are 
merely incidental to our games. They 
aren’t the sole purpose. We don’t keep 
score by them!” 

“Quite true,” he replied, with a Teu- 
tonic logic that I could not follow. ‘‘But 
you do break legs and arms and what 
not. And gentlemen do not fight with 
the fists. It’s so common. It is vul- 
es. a 

There was nothing further to be said. 
I could only reflect with a somewhat 
comforting cynicism upon the marvelous 
facility man possesses for making divers 
kinds of a fool of himself—a facility that 
passeth all understanding. 

Curcaco, ILL. 


Year’s End 


But therein, too, the heart 
Reads love and rest. 

Of all the years impart 
These two are best. 


Strike hands, then! laugh, and cry, 
“Why should I care?” 

And higher than the sky 
Hang old despair. 


LouIsvItie, Ky. 
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The Census volume, Mortality Statis- 
tics, 1909, which has recently appeared is 
undoubtedly the most important official 
publication on this subject which has yet 
been issued in this country. Mortality 
statistics of reasonable accuracy are now 
furnished for over half of the population 
of this country and it is now possible to 
give a fairly accurate picture of the prin- 
cipal causes of death. In the chart is 
shown the seven diseases of greatest 
mortality in this country. The annual 
average mortality per 100,000 population 
for the ten years 1900-1909, follows: 
Tuberculosis 
Pneumonia 


Heart disease 
Diarrhea 


The death rate from all causes in 1909 
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was Only 82.1 per cent. of that in Igoo. 
For tuberculosis, pneumonia and diar- 
rhea the decrease amounted to about 25 
per cent., while for heart disease, Bright's 
disease, apoplexy and cancer the rate in 
1900 was about 10 per cent. higher than 
in 1909. Asa rule the decrease has been 
greatest for the contagious diseases while 
the degenerative diseases have, in many 
cases, shown an increase. Man seems to 
be making greater headway in dealing 
with the diseases due to environment 
than with those resulting from his own 
bad habits. 

In 1909 the death rate from all causes 
for the registration area was only 14.4 
per 1,000 estimated population. This 
rate is the lowest recorded and is un- 
doubtedly the lowest that has occurred in 
the history of the United States. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Chri-tmas Spirit 


The spirit of the Christmas season 
does not depend on creed or circum- 
stance, but is a natural product of the 
childhood instincts of the race, and where 
the children are the Christmas spirit 
cannot be supprest. So one reads be- 
tween the lines in Zona Gale’s interesting 
story,’ which sometimes vexes the reader 
because it does not move more directly 
and swiftly toward its goal. The village 
in which Mary Chavah lived had decided 
to do away with Christmas on account 
of the economic stress precipitated by 
the closing of a local factory. Mary’s 
life had been chilled and made critical 
vears before by her lover’s sudden mar- 
riage with her own sister, and she was 
no longer a believer in Christmas and its 
extravagant joys. The children of the 
neighbors were already planning in sor- 
row to bury Santa Claus on the coming 
Christmas morning, when news came 
that Mary’s little nephew, but recently 
bereft of father and mother in the Far 
West, was to be committed to her care. 
Around the coming of this child to Mary 
on Christmas Eve the rising tide of 
Christmas joy in the community centers. 
How it breaks out in unexpected ways 
and places, and finds expression in spite 
of determined indifference and plans of 
avoidance, is ingeniously and effectively 
related in this attractive tale of life 
among the lowly. The gaudy pictures in 
color correspond well enough with the 
life portrayed in the book, but they will 
scarcely appeal to the taste of its most 
appreciative readers. 

Much more stirring and dramatic is 
the story? by Mrs. Barclay, which also 
turns on the coming of a child into the 
home, and ends with the softening and 
purifying influences of the childish pres- 
ence preparing the parental lives for a 
proper celebration of Christmas. The 


By Zona Gale. With Illus- 
New York: The Mac- 





A Story. 
Solon. 


1CHRISTMAS, 
trations by Leon V. 
millan Co. $1.30. 

2Tue Upas Tree. A 
Year. By Florence L. 
Putnam’s Sons. $r. 


Christmas Story for all the 
Barclay. New York: G. P. 


mind of the hero is unbalanced by con- 
tact with the poisonous "pas tree in Af- 
rica, whither he has gone to secure a sat- 
isfactory setting for a new novel he is to 
write. This mental aberration furnishes 
the disturbing elements in the plot as 
well as an atmosphere of suspense and 
mystery. It also opens the way for a 
description of many of the curious phe- 
nomena resulting from a_ disordered 
brain. Aside from this, the simple-mind- 
edness of the characters is carried almost 
to the verge of absurdity, and the deli- 
cacies of their intercourse are often too 
honeyed not to leave a sickish taste in 
the mouth. 


A Trade Unionist Speaks 


Mr. PorteENAR has made a valuable 
contribution to the solution of the labor 
problem.* Too seldom do we get the ma- 
tured views of a trade unionist, one who 
has himself directed strikes and boycotts, 
who still works with his hands, and yet, 
by his breadth of view and candor of 
statement, proves that he has thought 
accurately and is not afraid to speak the 
whole truth. Relentlessly he analyzes and 
judicially he condemns those new meth- 
ods of violence by a domineering minor- 
ity, of systematic destruction of an em- 
ployer’s propertv—called sabotage—and 
of the general strike as the supreme goal 
of labor organization, which are em- 
braced under the term syndicalism. 
“Imagine every human activity in a con- 
dition of immobility. Then visualize, if 
vou can, the demons that would be loose: 
Darkness, terror. famine, rapine, carnage, 
with pestilence to crown the cataclysm. 
Our world would be an inferno and we 
the damned souls in it.” 

But equally earnest is he in recom- 
mending the modernizing of trade union 
plans. He has no fear of industrial 
unionism, the combination of all the 
workmen in any industry, that they may 
act as a unit, and, if necessary, paralyze 





*PROBLEMS OF Oncawizep LaBor. By A. J. Portenar, 


New York: The Macmillan Co. $1. 
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that industry. When printers fail to sup- 
port pressmen, and stereotypers, under 
their contracts with employers,cannot aid 
either, then the newspaper publishers, di- 
vided by no such craft boundaries, can 
defeat the workmen in detail. 

Craft organization, without industrial 
organization, leads to an aristocracy of 
labor, which is as indefensible as an aris- 
tocracy of birth or an aristocracy of 
wealth. Unskilled workmen must be 
aided by their more fortunate fellows. 
But industrial organization will super- 
sede craft organization, not on account of 
pious resolutions of academic reasoning, 
but on account of necessity. When the 
wider organization of employers gives 
them an advantage the workmen will be 
driven to imitate the masters’ tactics. 

Organize! organize! and, yet again, 
organize! is the author’s counsel. Espe- 
cially organize for co-operative produc- 
tion and distribution. If the international 
trade unions will establish co-operative 
stores on the general plan of the miracu- 
lously successful British stores, they can 
sell to themselves both the produce of the 
farmers who are affiliated with them thru 
the Society of Equity and the union-made 
goods for which the union label and the 
boycott obtain only an expensive and a 
precarious advantage. The author does 
not realize the failures in co-operative 
factories with which British experience is 
strewn; but his advice is, in general, 
sound. Workmen have much to gain by 
increasing the purchasing power of their 
wages. 


The Gift of Wonder 


THERE is a new novelist in England 
largely endowed with that gift of wonder 
which distinguishes the true artist. All 
little children have it, seeing with their 
wide open serious eyes things invisible to 
their elders. Have we not heard chil- 
dren talk familiarly with unseen persons 
whose face, figure and actions they can 
describe with circumstantial detail? And 
the great artist sets upon his canvas 
things which escape the ordinary eye: 
his presentment of humanity, nature, 
form and decoration, color, have some- 
thing in them which we as spectators 
have past by, but which we recognize 
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when we are shown. Thus art consists 
not in the brilliant reporting of the visible 
alone, but in the capturing and exhibition 
of elusive elements seen only by those 
who have the gift of wonder, of lifting 
the curtains of mystery. 

We do not go so far as to say that Miss 
Ethel Sidgwick is a great novelist, only 
that she shows promise of becoming a 
great character artist. Her character 
studies are clear, fresh and true to life: 
we know her people intimately when we 
have read, but they are not creations of 
elaboration, of painstaking analysis of 
motive, of soul dissection, The writer 
sets character before us by subtle meth- 
ods of dramatic attack upon our interest, 
illuminates it with flashes of revealing 
light, and hightens her effects by a del- 
icate discrimination in the use of mate- 
rial and phrase. 

Her early education and environment 
have no doubt had something to do with 
it. She comes of a gifted family, her 
father and an uncle being noted classical 
scholars, while the three talented Bensons 
are her cousins. Her heritage of brains 
and her surroundings have contributed 
to produce writing of a high order, a 
style which is graceful and brilliant with- 
out a trace of effort, a freshness of 
phrase and of outlook on life, a gentle 
humor, and a remarkable insight into 
life, with the power to portray it. 

Promise,’ her first book, is practically 
plotless. It deals with the intellectual 
and emotional development of Antoine 
Edgell, son of an English engineer and a 
French woman (impulsive and charm- 
ing), whose father is a noted violinist. 
The child early betrays his sensitiveness 
to music, and his baby days, his educa- 
tion in an English public school after the 
death of his mother, his relations with 
his brother, his school friends and his 
father, his grandfather, who recognizes 
the artist in him, and his uncle, whose 
discipline nearly distracts the boy, are all 
told in an enthralling manner. Antoine 
moves thru the pages, knowing his tal- 
ents best, seeing what is to come, for he 
too has the gift of wonder, a lovable 
child with a spice of mischief, adapting 
himself to circumstances, craving for 
love, and finally winning all hearts. 


1Promise. By Ethel Sidgwick. Boston, Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.35. 
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There are pictures of French and Eng- 
lish households in this book which, for 
their fidelity to elusive detail, would be 
hard to match. 

In Le Gentlenan*? we have a story 
logically told and well constructed. “Le 
Gentleman” is a young Scotsman, to 
whose native caution and self-sufficiency 
there has been added the acquired Ox- 
ford University manner. He has become 
engaged to a Kensington School of Art 
student, a silly little girl, full of art jar- 
gon, talk of “sets,” and ready for tenta- 
tive flirtations, but with an eye to settling 
down finally with her Scot. They are in 
Paris. The Scot learns that first love is 
not always the grand passion, for a wist- 
fully charming French girl enters his 
life. His eariy training keeps him to his 
plighted word and the French girl is re- 
strained by a sense of duty to family, 
and tho their love is declared, they kiss 
and part. Their romance must remain 
only a memory for lonely hours. The 
Latin Quarter here described is the real 
Latin Quarter, tho it may appear tame in 
comparison with the conventional, highly 
spiced conception. This book breathes 
distinction in every line. 

Herself,’ the latest of the 
writer’s books, fulfils the prom- 
ise of the others. It is another 
character study with slender 
plot, but the characters are liv- 
ing and charming. Who could 
resist the Clenches, Harriet, 
the adorable “Herself,” her 
scapegrace father Brian, and 
the hapless Pat (another who 
has the gift of wonder, but who 
learns too late to use it), Irish 
all, with the endearing faults 
and blandishment of the race? 
We follow the fortunes of 
Harriet from the boarding 
school at Versailles to the 
smugly complacent atmosphere 
of a country house near Ox- 
ford, accompanied by rumor of 
an innocent escapade. Here it 
is told how this grew to a 
scandal on tattling tongues, 
and how rescue followed, 
thanks to a_ playwright-lover 





*Le Gentteman. By Ethel Sidgwick. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

*Hersetr. By Ethel Sidgwick. 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35. 
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and her careless father. In psychology, 
sustained interest, perfection of reveal- 
ing dialog, this story is a ‘find’ for the 
novel reader. 


Social Life in Old New Orleans. Being Rec- 
ollections of My Girlhood, By Eliza Rip- 
ley. Illustrated. Pp. 332. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

The writer of these chapters of rem- 
iniscence was born eighty-one years ago 
in Kentucky. From 1835 until 1847 she 
resided in New Orleans, where her 
father practised law. As a matron she 
lived at Arlington Plantation, near Baton 
Rouge, until the war drove her from 
home. At the end of the Civil War, she 
removed with her husband to Cuba, and 
the rest of her life, which closed last 
July, was past in Cuba and in the North. 
There is no trace of old age in these 
recollections, unless we count the natural 
tendency to praise other times, other 
manners: the days when New Orleans 
offered “no chefs to be hired, nor cater- 
ers to be summoned,” when the Spanish 
picayune was the unit of value in the 
smaller shops and old markets, when in- 
vitations to parties were sent forth in a 
basket, filled with notes “tied up with 
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IN OLD NEW ORLEANS 


One of the illustrations for “Social Life” in the Louisiana capital 
—being the Recollections of Mrs. Eliza Ripley (Appleton). 
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white ribbons,” when the only sugar the 
housewife used was brown sugar from 
the plantations, or ‘‘cone-shaped loaves, 
hard as a stone and weighing several 
pounds.” This is the season of good 
eating; know then that in 1842 the 
hostess of New Orleans seasoned her ice 
cream “by boiling a whole vanilla bean 
in the milk,” and had it frozen in a huge 
cylinder by whirling in the ice tub by 
hand. It took an hour to freeze; and 
there were no fruit essences or baking 
powder or seedless raisins in the markets. 
Every morning, however, the chant of 
the cream cheese woman could be heard 
as she moved slowly thru the street, her 
wares heart shaped, over which she 
poured a dash of cream from a claret 
bottle. Ways were simple then, and one 
enjoys reading this cheerful account of 
them. However, not all the details are 
of schooldays, fashions in dress, wed- 
dings, New Year’s receptions, shopping, 
and eating. We read also of the old 
French opera; of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s visit; of travel by steamboat 
and stages; of Creole days and ways. 
“IT am no apologist for slavery,” writes 
Mrs. Ripley—and adds an account of the 
life of the slaves on her father’s planta- 
tion. 

“T knew of only one planter who made his 
negroes work on Sundays. He was an Eng- 
lishman who married into a plantation. The 
indignant neighbors called the attention of the 
grand jury in that case, and with success, too.” 
Only during sugar making did every 
one work day and night. Obviously, the 
writer is an apologist for the conditions, 
tho not for all the results, of slavery. 
But we do not say this by way of re- 
proach. She proves her open-mindedness 
no less than her intelligence, observation, 
memory for long past incident, and wide 
reading. She did not give up reading 
new books in her old age, as so many do, 
but comments upon Booker Washington's 
“Up From Slavery” and Mrs. Harris's 
“Circuit Rider’s Wife.” Surely it is evi- 
dent that Social Life in Old New Or- 
leans is a book in a thousand. 


The Green Overcoat. By Hilaire Belloc. 
New York: McBride, Nast & Co. $1.20 

A professor of psychology should 
never steal a green overcoat, no matter 
how strong the temptation may be. That 
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the results of such conduct will be cer- 
tain to bring ill luck and disaster not 
only upon the thief but upon all receivers 
of the stolen goods in whatever chapter 
they may be, is the thesis of one of the 
wittiest novels Mr. Belloc has ever writ- 
ten. The illustrations are by G. K. Ches- 
terton, but that is the best that can be 
said about them. Much more could be 
said for the amusing introduction. The 
author contrives to make his paper dolls 
seem real; we feel a certain sympathy 
for the old professor and we almost need 
Mr. Belloc’s characteristic assurance at 
the end that we need not feel concerned 
as to the fate of his characters, “for the 
whole boiling of them are only people in 
a story, and there is an end of them.” 


Cease Firing. By Mary E. Johnston. Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.40. 

In Cease Firing Miss Johnston brings 
to a close her epic of the Civil War. It 
is not romance; the characters, many of 
them reappearing from “The Long Roll,” 
are puppets of no flesh and blood. It is 
not history, but rather a vast panorama 
of intensely colored pictures unrolled be- 
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In the distance the new Church of Sacré Ceur. From 
one of the illustrations to “Sensations of Paris.” 
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fore us: Vicksburg, Gettysburg, A 
Northern Prison, Missionary Ridge, done 
on a vast canvas and crowded with the 
horror and ghastliness of war viewed at 
close range. It lacks proportion and the 
curtain falls before the dénouement at 
Appomattox. The style is artificial, 
strained often to hysterical breaking. 
Pages might easily be chanted after the 
manner of Walt Whitman. If this bril- 
lia.t and comprehensive portrayal could 
but be the last word on the Civil War for 
a decade! We are evidently not suffi- 
ciently withdrawn to view it without par- 
tisan bitterness, which this book must 
quicken. 


Literary Notes 


....The sixth volume of the late Dr. J. R. 
Miller’s Devotional Hours With 
(Hodder & Stoughton; $1.25) contains a large 
number of sweet-spirited expositions based on 
the Psalms. 


....Many of those who have eagerly read 
his devotional books will be glad to have the 
full record of The Life of Dr. J. R. Miller 
(Doran; $1) and his varied labors, written by 
John T. Faris. 


....-Readers who are in search for an ex- 
ceedingly literary, yet well written, account of 
North Wales, briefly illustrated, will find the 
book they want in Gallant Little Wales, 
Sketches of its People, Places and Customs, 
by Miss Jeanette Marks. (Houghton. Illus- 
trated; $1.25; pp. xii, 189.) *e 


....In Picture Towns in Europe Albert B. 
Osborne describes fifteen towns, not so un- 
known to the ordinary tourist as the artist 
would infer, which will serve to recall pleasant 
days abroad, or to stir stay-at-homes to travel 
(McBride, Nast; $2). 


....50me good talk on talk is to be found 
in Mary Green Conklin’s Conversation: What 


to Say, and How to Say It (Funk & Wagnall; - 


75 cents). She makes some nice distinctions, 
as when she marks the limits between gossip 
defensible and scandal. The book is worth 
owning. ) 


.... Impressions of the French capital are 
an old story, but in Sensations of Paris Roland 
Strong, for more than twenty-five years a res- 
ident. succeeds in interesting any one already 
prejudiced in favor of the panorama of boule- 
vards and alleys. Something remains, despite 
decay and Americanization. There are many 
illustrations: one of which we _ reproduce. 
(McBride, Nast & Co.; $2.50.) 
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....Lovers of Dickens will be glad to see 
Mr. Thomas Alexander Fyfe’s Who’s Who in 
Dickens (Doran; $2), wherein the novelist’s 
dramatis persone are alphabetically named and 
duly tagged with concise portrayal in the ex- 
act words of Dickens. 


...A British architect, Thomas Dunham 
Atkinson, is the author of English and Welsh 
Cathedrals, in which the. history of the 
churches is treated, and connected with the 
general current of architectural history.  (II- 
lustrated in color; pp. xxxv, 370; Little, 
Brown. ) , 


....Mitchell Kennerley is conferring a boon 
on those readers to whom the work of Leon- 
ard Merrick is unknown. The latest volume 
to appear is This Stage of Fools ($1.20), a 
collection of short stories and sketches, early 
work, yet representative of his powers of in- 
venting clever plots, character portrayal, and 
charm in writing. 


....Principal P. T. Forsyth has some plain 
and pertinent things to say of Marriage, Its 
Ethics and Religion (Doran; $1.25) in his 
new volume. He is by no means deaf to cur- 
rent criticisms, but he will have it that “the 
promise to obey is but the promise of the sac- 
rifice which love cannot help, if it seeks not 
its own, is kind, does not behave itself unseem- 
ly and never fails.” 


....Farm Poultry, by George C. Watson, 
M. S., in Macmillan’s Rural Science Series 
($1.50), appears this fall in a new and en- 
larged edition which brings this standard 
handbook up to date and notes a decade’s 
progress in housing and feeding methods. It 
is a sane and safe book for the beginner, cov- 
ering every side of the subject in a reliable and 
practical manner. 


....America has one of the world’s best col- 
lections of books on Turkey and the Balkan 
States. It is the famous Riant collection, in 
the Harvard University library, and is de- 
scribed in a bulletin just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. Acquired by 
Harvard in 1899, it has been increased, until 
today the section on the Ottoman Empire 
comprises about 4,000 volumes. 


....The International Bible Dictionary, Self- 
Pronouncing (Philadelphia: Winston Co.; 
$2.40) is edited by Dr. F. N. Peloubet and Miss 
Alice D. Adams, M.A., on the basis of Wil- 
liam Smith’s one volume work of thirty years 
ago. The most commendable thing about this 
new book, besides its reasonable price, is the 
large number of illustrations. Pictures of 
Biblical sites, recovered monuments, and sig- 
nificant, Oriental activities of the present day 
do something to atone for the unscholarly 
character of the five thousand articles, 
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....The three small volumes of The Short 
Course Series that have come to hand are bril- 
liant popular expositions of some rich and 
fruitful portions of Scripture. Rev. John Ad- 
ams, editor of the series, writes sympathetic- 
ally on The Lenten Psalms, Prof. J. E. Mc- 
Fadyen interprets Amos as A Cry for Justice, 
and Rev. Dr. R. H. Fisher sets forth the 
teaching of The Beatitudes. All are heartily 
commended. (Scribners; each 60 cents). 


....Not often do we have so delightful an 
evening’s entertainment as is offered by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., in The Collectors (Holt; 
$1.25). There are seven stories, a ballad and 
some few pages of “Reflections upon art col- 
lecting.” Deft, mellow, human—quite de- 
lightfully framed and phrased—these pieces 
are, and altogether good to read. Clever in 
motive and artistry, almost unique in literary 
conception and finish, full of humor (and 
good humor), these sketches permeate the 
reader with such content as only comes with 
human interest and fine literary workmanship. 
The book is made to harmonize with its lit- 
erary motive, tho one detects in its format 
more striving than attainment, with defects 
quite as apparent as those of the art frauds 
which figure in the sketches. 


....The insight which Mr. Samuel Mer- 
win gained, while editor of Success, and as 
such spending considerable time in Washing- 
ton, is put to good use in his novel The 
Citadel, published by The Century Company 
($1.25). Here is the romance of a high- 
minded and thoughtful young Congressman 
who throws himself whole-heartedly into the 
cause of political purity, who rebels and fights 
against “the machine,” and who, in the end, 
loses his election but gains the confidence 
of innumerable followers and the love of a 
woman, 


....In Studying the Short Story, Mr. J. 
Berg Esenwein does not try to lay down an 
arbitrary rule for the production of the short 
story, nor does he claim that there is any. 
His réle is that of guide to past work, and he 
has selected and classified for illustrative pur- 
poses sixteen short stories, printed in full. 
To eight of those he has applied an acute 
critical analysis, his comments appearing on 

n To all he adds biographical 
notes, criticisms, questions for student work, 
and a list of ten representative stories in each 
class. The book should prove of value, yet 
while several mediocre American authors’ 
names are quoted, no mention is made of such 
masters of the short story as Paul Heyse, 
Paul Hervieu, Villiers de L’Isle Adam, Gogol, 
H. G. Wells, and Leonard Merrick. (Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge.) 
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Pebbles 


“Is your new cottage finished yet, Mr. Come- 
up?” “s 

“Not yet. We're going to have an Italian 
vendetta put around it.”—Baltimore American. ° 


Critic—By George, old chap, when I look 
at one of your paintings I stand and wonder—” 

Artist—How I do it? 

Critic—No; why you do it. 


“TuHat very quiet girl had a lot of attention 
paid her at the club ball. How is it she is so 
popular with that lively athletic bunch?” 

“T suppose it is because she is a dumb belle.” 


EDUCATION 


“The primary purpose of universities is to 
provide the companionship of scholars at a 
time when sufficient maturity has been reached 
to make the joy of the intellectual life intense 
and productive.’—President Butler ot Colum- 
bia. 


How very pat! how very true! 
These words, oh, Prexy, said by you! 
Look at our colleges today— 

We find they are just what you say, 
Great places of companionship 

For those all bent on scholarship! 
The “joy of intellectual life” 

Is audibly and tensely rife— 

List! its expression you may hear, 
Falling so sweetly on the ear: 


“Row! Row! Row-dy-dow! 

Smash ’em! Bash ’em! Splash ‘em now! 
Bust their ribs and bang their beans! 

Tear their coats and rip their jeans! 

Kick ’em! Stick ’em! Yow! yow! yow! 
Row-dy Row-dy! Row-dy-dow!” 


The “scholars,” as we plainly see, 

Have reached the great maturity 
Where they enjoy the mingling that 
Each college gives, like one great “frat.” 
That is to say, if present scenes 
Exemplify what mingling means, 

And these wild roars that roll and rip 
Are samples of “companionship !” 

Hark to them now, as loud they bawl, 
Scholars mature, “productive” all: 


“Brekky-ko-ax! ko-ax! ko-ax! 

Get a cannon, get an axe! 

Soak ’em, Harvard! Kill ’em, Yale! 
Dartmouth ! Twist the Tiger’s tail! 
Princeton ! Princeton! Grind ’em fine! 
Hi, there, West Point, buck the line! 
Hail, Columbia! Knock ’em down! 
Good old Pennsy! ’Rah for Brown! 
Amherst! Fordham! Yip! Cornell! 
Munch ’em! Crunch ’em! Hear us yell! 
Rah! rah! rah! rah! rah! rah! rah! 
Boola! boola! Siss!} Boom! ah-h-h!” 


That’s right, Prexy! Let ‘er rip! 
“Scholarly companionship !” 
—Paul West, in New York Times. 
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The Frankensteins of Civilization 


Ir is the part of the wise economist or 
statesman to watch sharply the products 
of our civilization, and guard against a 
thousand of them which are hostile, and, 
it may be, destructive. The body politic, 
like the body physical, develops other 
humors than those that are of benefit. 
They must be cleansed out of the system 
or they will usurp murderous control 
and overthrow our civilization, as they 
have done with civilizations that went 
before. Splendor and luxury as well as 
wealth are products, but baleful prod- 
ucts, of civilization, which enervate en- 
ergy and slay the mother which bore 
them. 

Nor are invention and science free 
from this danger. Science is the glory 
of civilization and its creator, but may 
be its destroyer. It may work to kill as 
well as to bless. Its ablest service is 
now given to war, and we do not yet 
know whether, applied to a great war, it 
would happily make war impossible or 
would wreck our cities and reducé a 
nation of men to penury. Already the 
expense of war in time of peace is a 
fearful burden upon Europe; and debts 
are piling up for the creation of larger 
fleets and huger dreadnoughts, which 
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the working people can scarcely bear. 
What will be the result when war comes, 
and those who even now can scarcely 
feed their babes find no work to keep 
body and soul together? What when 
the fleets of war prevent the fleets of 
commerce from feeding the millions that 
crowd the cities? What when the cities 
themselves are bombarded not only from 
the ground, but from the sky, for 
already science is building not merely 
the modest aeroplane, which will carry 
only a scout, but immense dirigibles, 
dozens of them, whose purpose is to 
sweep over the cities by night and blow 
them up and burn them up and destroy 
in a day what civilization has labored 
centuries to create? This is war; and 
war has no mercy. War is hell. 

We need not to linger over the more 
familiar septic products of civilization, 
such as the saloon evil and the resorts of 
commercialized vice. These are just 
now attracting much attention and have 
already, in many of our larger cities, 
corrupted our police, on whom the pro- 
tection of civilization depends, with the 
dangers to both morals and health, such 
as once swept over Europe when four 
hundred years ago the morbus His- 
panicus filled the civilized world with 
terror, and at the very time when new 
wealth and new culture were creating 
the Renaissance. We would pay atten- 
tion to another most dangerous product 
of civilization, used not only to save 
labor, but to destroy its fruits. 

Dynamite, with its various congeners, 
such as nitroglycerine and cordite and 
half a dozen others, is one of the prime 
achievements of the chemistry of civili- 
zation. Yet it is also capable of being 
its destroyer and must be guarded 
against. It has its uses in buffeting a 
path thru the mountains when one would 
make a way for a fertilizing current, but 
in war it adds new horrors to the devil's 
armory. It is set in the very path of 
shipping for the very purpose of de- 
stroying wealth and life. Even in peace 
it must be guarded against, for it is not 


‘only put in mines under water, and 


dropped on cities from the clouds, but it 
is the weapon of social war. Fortunately 
the rumor was false that last Friday a - 
ship carrying a cargo of dynamite blew 
up in the harbor of Naples, destroying a 
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hundred vessels and a multitude of lives, 
but less serious accidents are numerous, 
and dynamite is the standard weapon 
now of those who would overthrow our 
civilization. First the Los Angeles trial 
of the McNamaras startled the country ; 
and now the trial at Indianapolis of doz- 
ens of conspirators against civilization, 
with the astounding stories of how dyna- 
mite, one of the proudest products of our 
boasted science, is used to destroy our 
whole social fabric and turn us backward 
toward barbarism, tells us how care- 
fully we must guard what with labor we 
have won. It is now made clear and has 
been repeatedly confest, that vast masses 
of men thoroly organized, under*a ban- 
ner of syndicalism, are taught and 
pledged in every way to destroy prop- 
erty and disorganize society. They 
foment strikes not for the purpose of 
securing larger wages or better condi- 
tions; but simply to overthrow our pres- 
ent civilization and take possession by 
force of all the means of production. 
They declare that it is not enough to 
educate the people to their views, but 
that the minority must act, must destroy, 
must kill, against the will of the people 
as a whole; and dynamite is their best 
weapon. 

The danger is serious, and the people 
should be warned and should act. It is 
something to make stricter laws as to the 
use and storage of dynamite, which it is 
now easy enough to get. But if the 
present social war grows it will waken 
those that sleep. We make no crusade 
against Socialism; we are willing it 
should make its argument and win if it 
can. But we do object to a minority of 
men fighting the majority meanwhile 
with dynamite and sabotage that they 
may force us to give them what we are 
not yet persuaded belongs to them. The 
violent rule of the minority means noth- 
ing less than the overthrow of civiliza- 
tion, and the very products of civiliza- 
tion have become its Frankenstein mon- 
sters. 


Christmas Presents 


At this season cynics deplore the cus- 
tom of giving Christmas presents to 
one’s family and friends. Doubtless 
presents are distributed with little dis- 
crimination by many persons, but what 
healthy-minded man or woman would 
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deny himself the pleasure of presenting 
seasonable gifts to the boys and girls 
who are of kin, or whom he counts his 
friends? It is important, of course, to 
choose wisely. A small boy regards his 
Christmas presents with high serious- 
ness, and to unwrap an unwelcome 
offering is, to him, no slight disappoint- 
ment. That is why you must be very 
careful if you give him a jack-knife; for 
boys know more of knives than do some 
department store clerks. If you give 
him a book, try to remember what you 
liked as a boy, and don’t merely pick 
something out that is labeled instructive 
by the publishers. Do you remember the 
letter which Barrie makes believe one 
boy wrote? It began: 

“Dear Uncle, I suppose you are to give me 
a six-shilling thing again as a Christ- 
mas present, so | drop you a line not 
to buy me something | don’t want, as it is 
only thirty-nine days to Christmas. I think 
I’ll have a book again, but not a fairy tale or 
any of that sort, nor the ‘Swiss Family Robin- 
son’ nor any of the old books. There is a 
rattling story called ‘Kidnapped,’ by H. Rider 
Haggard,:but it is only five shillings, so it you 
thought of it you could make up the six shill- 
ings by giving me a football belt.” 

To be sure, it was Stevenson, another 
Scotsman, and not Mr. Haggard, who 
wrote that rattling “Kidnapped”; but 
what of that? Boys do not care who 
wrote stories; the tale’s the thing. As 
for the advice itself, we don’t like to 
think that boys never care for fairy tales 
“and that sort of thing’; what of “The 
Little White Bird” in that case? But we 
are afraid it is true that boys of the 
boarding school age scoff at fairy tales. 
Do only girls and grown-ups and very 
little boys know their value? 

To cap the Barrie quotation, it is a 
pleasure to turn to the preface to the 
“Wonder Book.” It is as true today as 
when Hawthorne wrote it, with his fine 
idealism: 

“In performing this happy task . the 
author has not always thought it necessary 
to write downward, in order to meet the com- 
prehension of children. He has generally suf- 
fered the theme to soar, whenever such was 
its tendency, and when he was himself buoy- 
ant. enough to follow without an effort. Chil- 
dren possess an unestimated sensibility to 
whatever is deep or high, in imagination or 
feeling, so long as it is simple, likewise. It is 
only the artificial and the complex that be- 
wilders them.” 

May Hawthorne’s words serve their 
purpose now in being taken at their face 
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value by the men and women who are 
making children’s books and by the 
aunts and uncles who buy them! 


For Scholarship 


SoME seek an education for the love 
of learning, but most young men for the 
love of money. Just now in this country, 
as in Germany, there is an unusual num- 
ber of students, seeking the bread-and- 
butter education, and the purely cultural 
courses in the colleges and universities 
suffer in the comparison. Our Eastern 
colleges are not keeping their old pace 
in their academic classes, and particu- 
larly the number of students taking 
“Greek is materially lessened, while the 
technological schools have to raise the 
requirements for admission in order to 
prevent their being swamped with num- 
bers. Doubtless this condition is partly 
or wholly due to the tremendous growth 
of discovery and invention. Every few 
years a new branch of technical science 
is created, as in aeronautics and wireless 
telegraphy, while old sciences develop 
extraordinary extensions. These attract 
and require fresh engineers and adepts, 
and promise speedy remuneration, while 
the college graduates who have added 
three or four years in a law school are 
lucky if for five years in an office they 
can make as much as an indifferent type- 
writer. 

There are some professions that re- 
quire a general culture, and whose mem- 
bers are greatly benefited by it. The 
clerical profession is one, and the teach- 
er’s profession another, to which may be 
added the legal profession. It would be 
unfortunate if we should come to such 
a pass in education that ministers were 
not expected to have studied Greek. 
Only a few classical teachers are needed. 
Already the high schools are ceasing to 
teach Greek or to require a knowledge 
of Greek of their principals ; and our col- 
leges are actually giving primary Greek, 
such as fifty years ago was taught in the 
third year before entering college. 

The trouble is not simply that Greek 
is being lost, but it is more serious than 
that. It is that in our colleges pure 
scholarship sems to be less honored than 
it was. A generation ago the college so- 
cieties sought as members those who 
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would stand highest in scholarship. The 
valedictorian would of course be elected 
at Yale to “Skull and Bones.” That is 
not sure now. The “Phi Beta. Kappa” 
men are quite likely not to be members 
of the Greek letter societies, but of no 
society at all. They are the ones who 
are doing the work for which the col- 
leges were created. We greatly need a 
revival in our institutions of the love of 
pure learning, that same eagerness for it 
which appears in the race for athletic 
and social distinction. We are speaking 
particularly of the academic departments 
in our universities, and of the colleges 
which have only the academic depart- 
ment aid whose aim is scholarship and 
a general education ; for we know that in 
the technological institutions zeal and 
eagerness are necessarily fostered by the 
financial goal constantly set just before 
the student. 

An illustration of the small honor 
given to superior scholarship appears in 
the insignificant part which the Phi Beta 
Kappa society plays in college. This so- 
ciety is composed of all the best scholars, 
perhaps a quarter or a sixth of the 
whole, in the two upper classes. They 
carry a gold key, and that badge is all 
the distinction they get. They hold no 
meetings and enjoy no special associa- 
tion or fellowship or other benefit. Pos- 
sibly that society could be utilized to 
make scholarship more recognized and 
honored. A small step, and yet the first 
step, in this direction has been made in 
Amherst College. In a new dormitory a 
suite of rooms has been assigned to the 
Phi Beta Kappa society. It will be a 
sort of club room for the members. Each 
of them will have a key to it, and can 
use it for conference or study or for 
lectures before the members. Why 
should not other colleges develop this 
idea and supply such a room with that 
class of reference books, from the Ox- 
ford Dictionary to the new Loeb library 
of classical authors, which the scholar 
needs to use but cannot afford to buy? 
It would be of some value that the real 
scholars, who represent the purpose of 
the college should be honored with a 
special club room of their own. 

We do not believe that the present 
decadence in pure scholarship in our col- 
leges will be permanent. It has its cause 
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in an industrial crisis. There will be 
a plenty of young men ambitious to enter 
the professions which require eager 
study in wide fields of literature and 
science. But we would have our youth 
taught that into whatever field of indus- 
try or enterprise they expect to enter the 
best preparation will be that which lays 
a broad and strong foundation of cul- 
ture. It is good for merchants and en- 
gineers as well as for lawyers and min- 
isters and teachers. 


Nor need we fear that additional 
honor given to scholarship will shorten 
the life of “grinds.” The Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine has taken the trou- 
ble to compile the statistics of Harvard 
classes from 1860 to 1884, and it finds 
that of the Phi Beta Kappa men 27.54 
per cent. have died, while of the remain- 
ing members of those classes 31.69 per 
cent. have died. The best scholars have 
not usually given themselves to athletic, 
but to intellectual culture, and they have 
found that brain work conduces to lon- 
gevity, just as we have long known that 
clergymen are the most long lived of all 
men. At the same time the Phi Beta 
Kappa men include the larger part of 
those who have won distinction in later 


life; so that, as the Graduates’ Magazine 


says, ‘‘No student need be deterred from 
trying for distinction as a scholar out of 
fear that he may handicap his health or 
his prospects in life.” 


What Will Panama Mean? 


In France the word “Panama” is a 
term of opprobrium, a synonym — for 
financial chicanery and political dishonor. 
The De Lesseps scheme collapsed in 
1888 after having sunk nearly $400,900.- 
000 in the enterprise, “one-th:rd spent on 
the canal, one-third wasted and one-third 
stolen.” It was for years after hard to 
find a man reputable enough to stand as 
President or Premier of the republic, the 
leading politicians of all parties were so 
besmirched with the Panama scandal. 

When we took Panama it was hoped 
that we would clear the name of its ill 
omen. To be sure, the manner of our 
taking it was not free from reproach, but 
the claims of Colombia for the loss of 
Panama could even now be satisfied by 
a moderate indemnity. We have spent 
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nearly $400,000,000, but not much of it 
has been wasted and none of it, pre- 
sumably, stolen. The Canal has cost 
a.great deal more than our experts led 
us to anticipate [see THe INDEPENDENT, 
November 21], but it is probably worth 
the money, and does credit to the men 
who made it, 

Will it be a credit also to the Congress 
that controls it? It seems not. The act 
of August 24, 1912, contained the clause: 

“No tolls shall be levied upon vessels en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States.” 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, ratified by 
the Senate December 16, 1901, contains 
this clause: 

“The canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and war of all nations 
on terms of entire equality so that there shall 
be no discrimination against any such nation 
or its citizens or subjects in respect of the 
conditions of traffic or otherwise.” 

Can even a Philadelphia lawyer—rep- 
uted the shrewdest of the profession— 
make these two clauses agree? No won- 
der Great Britain protests. We protest- 
ed when Canada attempted to rebate a 
part of the tolls on Canadian freight 
thru the Welland Canal, and Canada 
conceded the point. 

Great Britain has been exceedingly 
generous and friendly in this whole 
Panama business. It must be remem- 
bered in the first place that Great Britain 
had equal rights with us over the isth- 
mus, for the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 
1850 stipulated that the canal should be 
under the joint protection and control of 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
that neither of these Governments “will 
ever erect or maintain any fortifications 

or occupy or colonize or assume 
or exercise any dominion over Nicara- 
gua, Costa, Rica, the Mosquito Coast or 
any part of Central America.” If Great 
Britain had held us to the letter of 
this treaty we could never have obtained 
exclusive control of the Canal Zone or 
fortified it as we are now doing. It was 
therefore necessary to secure the consent 
of Great Britain to the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty before we could 
undertake the Canal construction, and 
Secretary Hay, taking up the question 
with Lord Pauncefote, found the British 
Government willing to surrender all its 
rights without compensation, stipulating 
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only that British ships should go thru 
the Canal on the same terms as our own. 
This stipulation we have now violated. 

One false step leads to another. _Hav- 

ing thus violated our treaty with Great 
sritain in regard to Panama, we now are 
tempted to protect ourselves by violating 
another and more important treaty with 
Great Britain, that providing for the 
arbitration of all matters in dispute be- 
tween the two countries. Sir Edward 
Grey, in his note of protest, transmitted 
thru Ambassador Bryce, professes “per- 
fect readiness to submit the question to 
arbitration if the Government of the 
United States would prefer to take this 
course.” No wonder Great Britain is 
willing to submit the case to arbitration. 
Even those who advocate the exemption 
of American shipping acknowledge that 
we would lose if the case were submitted 
to The Hague or any other international 
tribunal. That is to say, it would be im- 
possible to find any disinterested parties 
who would agree with their interpreta- 
tion of the treaty, that when it says “all 
nations,” it really means “all other na- 
tions.” 

Nor can it be claimed that we gain 
any advantage by this violation of both 
treaties. We were able to console our- 
selves to some extent for our hasty and 
informal acquirement of the Isthmus by 
the reflection that it was a necessary step 
to the construction of the Canal and 
greatly to the advantage of ourselves 
and of the world at large. But the ex- 
emption of coastwise vessels from tolls 
is poor policy as well as bad morals. It 
really means that we going to tax our- 
selves several million dollars a year for 
the benefit of a class of shipping which 
already has a monopoly. If the proposal 
had been made openly and honestly, if a 
bill had ben introduced to borrow several 
millions annually and pay it over to 
American shipowners, few Congressmen 
would have dared to vote for it. But in- 
sidiously introduced into the Canal Tolls 
bill, it was past by Congress and 
signed by the President, and is now de- 
fended on the ground of patriotism. 
There are, we fear, many in Congress 
and out who would sacrifice all that has 
been gained in the matter of arbitration 
rather than forego this bit of financial 
adyantage over our. most formidable 
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competitor. If the clause exempting our 
ships from tolls is not repealed and if, 
on account of that the arbitration treaty 
is allowed to lapse, Panama will mean to 
the world “a Yankee trick.” 


Nobel Prizemen of 1912 


THE list of winners of the Nobel 
awards is full of surprises. For otie 
thing no prize was given for the promo- 
tion of peace, the first titne in the eleven 
years that a Nobel committee has exer- 
cised the privilege allowed to it by the 
will of Alfred Nobel to withhold a prize 
in casé no one worthy of it could be 
found. It is indeed not a peaceful year, 
and it may be that the Nofwegian 
Storthing, which awards this prize, in- 
tended by this conspicuous omission to 
call attention to the fact that six Euro- 
pean countries had .been at war during 
the year without any attempt being made 
by them or other Powers to bring the dis- 
putes before The Hague. But the pea-e 
prize has several times been awarded more 
for good intentions and earnest efforts in 
pacific propaganda rather than any de- 
cided success in putting a stop to war, 
and it would be easy to pick- out men 


‘whose services in the cause have been as 


conspicuous as, for example, 
Asser, Bajer or Renault. 


Not to go outside of our own country 
we should say for one that Mr. Carnegie 
deserves it. It is true he does not need 
the $40,000, and he does not care for 
gold medals, but the award would be an 
appropriate recognition of what he has 
done for international comity in building 
the Peace Palace at The Hague and the 
Pan-American Union at Washington and 
his $10,000,000 endowment of the peace 
movement. . The peace prize might well 
have gone to A. K. Smiley, of Lake Mo- 
honk, if he had not died during the year. 

The Baroness Bertha von Suttner, 
who received the Nobel prize in 1905 for 
her novel “Die Waffen Nieder!” (“Lay 
Down Your Arms!”), has just left our 
hospitable shores, and those of us who 
have heard her eloquent denunciation of . 
the war now threatening to involve her 
own country, Austria, are convinced that 
in her case the prize was deservedly be- 
stowed. 

The prize for idealistic literature, 


Fried, 
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awarded to Gerhart Hauptman, was an- 
nounced on his fiftieth birthday, and THE 
INDEPENDENT published on November 28 
a sketch of the great German dramatist, 
with a brief bibliography by Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker. On October 31 we 
published also a sketch by Dr. James J. 
Walsh of Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the 
Rockefeller Institute, New York, who re- 
ceived the Nobel prize for his discoveries 
in physiology. 

The Nobel committees have been criti- 
cised because they have generally given 
the prizes to men of long established 
reputation in the scientific world instead 
of giving them to young men who had 
made some important achievement with- 
in the year as the founder intended. The 
committees seem now to be changing 
their policy and attempting to discover 
genius in the making, a more difficult 
and delicate task, for science is now ad- 
vancing with such even ranks all along 
the line that it is hard to say who is the 
pioneer. We need not therefore accuse 
of professional jealousy the medical men 
who say that others than Dr. Carrel have 
done more original work even in his own 
field, that of the growing of vital tissues 
outside the body. The chemical prize, 
for example, is this year divided between 
two French chemists, standing head and 
shoulders above all the other chemists in 
the world, tho not without honor in their 
own country. The elder, Paul Sabatier, 
is dean of the faculty of Toulouse and 
the recipient in 1897 of the Decazes prize 
and in 1909 of the Jecker prize, the high- 
est honor bestowed by the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences. The younger Francois 
Grignard, is professor in the faculty of 
Nancy and has received the Cahour 
prize, the Berthelot medal and the Jecker 
prize. The work of both men has been 
in the new and interesting field of reac- 
tions between the metals and organic 
compounds; Sabatier investigating, for 
example, the catalytic action of the ox- 
ides of thorium or titanium on the vapor 
of alcohols and amines; and Grignard 
the inventor of “the Grignard reaction,” 
not yet understood. by which magnesium 
acting in etherial! solution effects the syn- 
thesis of organic compounds. The fact 
that these prizes have gone to professors 
in the provincial universities instead of 
Paris will have a good effect in counter- 
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acting the tendency toward centraliza- 
tion, which has such an-unfortunate in- 
fluence upon French education. Both 
Sabatier and Grignard have declined of- 
fers of positions in the Sorbonne. 

In awarding the physics prize to Gus- 
taf Dalen, superintendent of the Stock- 
holm gas works, the Nobel Committee 
has presumably acted upon personal 
knowledge of the ability of the recipient, 
for nothing is known by the outside 
world which would entitle him to the 
honor. A search thru the files of the 
physical and chemical periodicals reveals 
no trace of any important contributions 
to science made by Dalen. In 1906 he 
published an article on specks in paper, 
giving directions on how to detect vari- 
ous kinds of faults in paper making. In 
1908 he took out patents in the United 
States as well as in Europe on filling re- 
ceivers for explosive gases with crockery 
and asbestos, and in 1910 he published a 
volume on the “Chemical Technology of 
Paper.” 

The French claim three of the Nobel 
prizes this year, Sabatier, Grignard and 
Carrel, but we can properly lay claim to 
Carrel for America, since it is in the 
Rockefeller rather than Pasteur Institute 
that his best work has been done. On this 
ruling’ we must then credit France rather 
than Russia with Metchnikoff and Ma- 
dame Curie, and this brings the score of 
France to fourteen, a close rival to Ger- 
many’s seventeen Nobel prizemen. Other 
countries on this roll of honor follow in. 
this order: England, seven; Sweden and 
Holland, five each; Italy and Switzer- 
land, four each; United States, three, 
Russia, Denmark, Spain, Belgium and 
Austria, two each, and Norway, one. 


Time to Stop It 


Ir the feminist cause has any real 
friends in Great Britain, it is time for 
them to get together and apply decisive 
measures to the feline band of finger nail 
and hat: pin rioters ridiculously self- 
named “militant” suffragets. Their dis- 
graceful antics have gone far enough, 
The political enfranchisement of women 
is bound to come. These female hood- 
lums cannot prevent its coming any more 
than the McNamaras and the Industrial 
Workers of the World can prevent the 
onmoving course of social reform, 
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The enfranchisement of women will 
come because it is right, because self- 
respecting men and women believe in it. 
It will come because it is a part of the in- 
evitable moral evolution of the human 
race. It will come because the vast ma- 
jority of women, like the vast majority 
of men, are endowed with common sense, 
self-control and a decent regard for civ- 
ilization. It will come thru the opera- 
tion of the same causes that have opened 
to women the opportunities for higher 
education, and for business and profes- 
sional life. It will come because haman- 
ity is, on the whole, a law making and 
law abiding association of intelligent and 
reasonably conscientious beings. 

It is time to stop the rioting of the 
hoodlums for a number of reasons, 

One is that for more than a generation 
high minded and self-sacrificing workers 
in the cause of woman’s advancemen;: 
have been telling the world that woman’s 
influence in politics would work for rea- 
sonableness, orderliness, graciousness, 
considerateness and the things of gocd 
report. It will, in the long run, work in 
just that way, because, in the long run, 
decently behaved women will assert 
themselves and relegate their disorderly 
sisters to the rear ranks or, if necessary, 
to the penitentiaries. The outbreak of 
violence retards the cause because it 
makes the unconverted and the indiffer- 
ent sceptical upon the validity of the 
rational and moral arguments in its be- 
half. 

It is time to stop these violent tactics 
also because civilization is face to face 
with the necessity of taking resolute ac- 
tion against the propaganda of violence 
in all of its abhorrent and threatening 
manifestations. McNamara methods 
have been carried altogether too far in 
the economic class war. The most price- 
less achievements of man’s collective 
struggle for advantage and enlighten- 
ment are put in jeopardy. Criminality 
has become assertive, flagrant and impu- 
dent. That these methods shoultl now 
be carried into the struggle for the en- 
franchisement of woman is a thing in- 
credible and unspeakable. 

To those misguided or addle-pated 
creatures who attempt to justify the cam- 
paign of violence on historical grounds, 
we have just one word to say. Their 


historical argument is preposterous. It 
is true that men have won liberty and 
defended it thruout the generations by 
fighting for it, and if the day ever comes 
when women have to fight for liberty we 
shal! do whatever may be in our power 
to arm them with the most up-to-date 
munitions of war and shall wish them 
God speed. If we are not too old we 
will undertake to handle a few guns for 
them ourselves. But organized fighting, 
in which enemies meet face to face in 
open encounter, is one thing. Sneaking, 
cowardly, secret, underhanded violence 
and sabotage are a totally different 
thing. They have never been resorted 
to by men worthy of the name, and they 
have never yet promoted liberty in any 
age or in any place. 

And what if they had? Has mankind 
made any progress, or has it not? If it 
could be shown that rioting and ma- 
chinery smashing had helped to emanci- 
pate the British workingman and estab- 
lish his legal rights, would that prove 
that women now in these days of .ceady 
and resistless advancement of their caus: 
thru law and reason must fall back upon 
the methods of ignorance, brutality and 
barbarism? 

Tue INDEPENDENT has fought fo- 
years for the emancipation of woman 
It will continue to fight for. it; and be- 
cause it will continue to fight for it, it 
will speak in language that nobody can 
possibly mistake against the incredible 
folly and wickedness of the so-called 
militant suffragets who, at this moment, 
are the chief obstacle to the triumphant 
progress of the cause of woman. 


Whitelaw Reid had won 
Whitelaw Reid his spurs as a_ great 

newspaper man_ before 
in 1868 he joined the editorial staff of 
the New York Tribune, soon to be its 
editor in succession to Horace Greeley 
and its chief proprietor. He had already 
edited a country paper, and then served 
as war correspondent and Washington 
correspondent of city journals. He built 
for the Tribune the first of the famous 
tall buildings, and first introduced the 
linotype for composition. By his success 
with the Tribune he gained wealth, and 
then married wealth. That made it pos- 
sible for him to enter the topmost rounds 
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of.the diplomatic service as Minister to 
France and later as Ambassador to Eng- 
land. The duties were not wholly social, 
for serious questions can arise between 
even the most friendly Powers; and, so 
far as the public can know, his duties 
were most fa'thfully and creditably per- 
formed in both the diplomatic and the 
social departments. He was a man to 
give honor to the country which he rep- 
resented, even as Mr. bryce so admira- 
bly represented Great Britain with us. A 
half century as journalist had given him 
tact and literary skill, so that, whether 
he were to untangle a diplomatic knot or 
were to address the nation at some pub- 
lic meeting, he was equal to the highest 
demands .of the occasion. His wealth 
allowed him to entertain lavishly in Eng- 
land, as he had done equally at home in 
America, and it gave pleasure and doubt- 
less aided his course as a diplomat. It is 
a rare thing for an ambassador to die at 
his post, and in this case Great Britain 
does him the highest honor. 


We have received 
a number of letters 
sharply criticisin z 
the article by Chester T. Crowell defend- 
ing the right of assassination in ceftain 
cases of serious wrong which the laws 
wil] not punish. Of these it seems re- 
quired that we give space to the follow- 
ing, which we abridge from a letter writ- 
ten by Dr. J. B. Cranfill, of Dallas, Tex. : 


That there are men in Texas of Mr. Cro- 
well’s way of thinking, I do not deny, but that 
they represent the real heart and civilization 
of this State is far from the truth. 

Texans are no more murderers ‘than are 
New Yorkers. Now and then, some man on 
murder bent commits an assassination, but 
this is no evidence that the entire citizenship 
of our State approve the crime. Tue INpE- 
PENDENT, in its editorial in discussing Mr. 
Crowell’s article, refers to the five New York 
City criminals now under sentence of death 
for the murder of Rosenthal. It would be 
just as fair to charge all citizens of the metrop- 
olis with murder as it is to charge all the 
citizens of Texas with being sympathizers 
with assassination, because here and there 
some criminally minded man stains his hands 
in blood. The great majority of our Texas 
citizenship—the thousands upon thousands of 
men who believe in God and in all those high 
principles that have made civilization possible 
thruout the world—are most heartily and sin- 
cerely opposed to lawlessness of every kind. 

I know that in the South there will arise 
occasionally such a man as Vardaman of Mis- 
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sissippi, or Biease of South Carolina, and even 
in lexas there will appear now and ‘then such 
a man as Chester T, Crowell, but these mis- 
represent the sections in which they live in- 
stead of representing them. 

1 protest most sincerely and heartily against 
the article to which | am now calling atten- 
tion, and | trust THE INDEPENDENT will print 
what | am saying in justice to our large law- 
abiding, intelligent and progressive citizenship. 

Mr. Crowell may feel that his braggadocio 
apology for murder has won for him his 
spurs, but he no more represents the real heart 
of the real Texas than Judas Iscariot  repre- 
sented the Christian religion. 


Dean Henson—for he is 
Dean Henson no longer Canon Henson, 

of Westminster, but Dean 
of Durham—is a rara avis among the 
Anglican clergy, and thorns and nettles 
to the ritualists and the high and dry 
clerics. He fraternizes with Baptists 
and Wesleyans and Presbyterians, and 
does not seem to set proper store on the 
fact that he is in the true succession by 
the laying on of hands of the bishops. 
In his visit to this country he was enter- 
tained by a company of ministers of 
various denominations, and he has been 
visiting Dr. Francis Brown, president of 
Union Theological Seminary. He gave 
an address to these clergymen of various 
names which made it clear that he would 
approve the proposition to come before 
the authorities of Cambridge University 
to allow the degree of Bachelor of The- 
ology to be given to others than mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church who would 
give their assent to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. He did not believe in denomina- 
tional theological seminaries. He liked 
Union Seminary because it is connected 
with no denomination, and in his em- 
phatic style he declared that if he could 
have his way he would go about the 
country and blow up every denomina- 
tional seminary with dynamite. The 
dynamite is rhetorical, for he is no syn- 
dicalist, but does believe in Church 
union. In the old days a certain wise 
man we know used to say that he would 
have a theological siudent spend one 
year at Andover, one at New Haven and 
one at Princeton, so as to get the differ- 
ent points of view. Is it not better for a 
theological school to allow different 
teachers to teach different sides of truth, 
so that their pupils need not come out 
lop-sided or even bigoted? 
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The Police We have had in this city 
Investigation this past week a most ex- 
traordinary witness in the 
case of the woman who calls herself Mrs. 
Goode. She is a woman of great abil- 
ity, and has told with great freedom and 
in detail her relations, as keeper of a 
house of ill fame, with the police. But 
for her business she might be called an 
intelligent lady. She has no shame in 
her business, thinks it legitimate and 
necessary, and has no objection, so long 
as the law condemns it, to paying the 
police reasonably for protection, say a 
third of her receipts. But she does not 
want to pay in advance and then be 
“jobbed” or robbed. She wants a com- 
mittee of respectable citizens—say a 
commission, like a railroad commission, 
to supervise the business and see that it 
is carried on decently, and that there is 
no white slave traffic allowed, and no 
robbery by the police. Indeed, the wo- 
men themselves who run these houses 
might form a union and greatly improve 
conditions, and reduce the evils visible 
on the streets. The number of girls who 
ply the trade she puts at 35,000, but to 
reach that number she adds a great many 
shopgirls whose wages are not enough to 
support them. This testimony, spread 
in all the daily papers, is properly pub- 
lished, for it is not salacious, but full of 
warning ; and it does not tend to approve 
any system of segregation of a necessary 
vice—a very gentle term—but rather 
suggests that it is an evil to be persistent- 
ly and relentlessly warred against until 
it is abolished. The public is waking up 
to it, and half a dozen cities have shown 
that it can be abolished; and not less in 
a large city, difficult as it may be. 


The recent elec- 
A Soldier-Academician tion of General 

Lyautey, French 
Resident-General in Morocco, as a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, has sug- 
gested the question, in France no less 
than in America, What are his literary 
qualifications? A veteran member of 
the Forty explains them in the Paris 
Temps to our entire satisfaction. In the 
first place, it has not been exclusively 
writers of fiction and of history whom 
the Academy has called to its dome by 
the Pont des Arts; makers of history 
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and romance, men like Dufaure, Pasteur 
and De Lesseps (the last named Anatole 
France’s predecessor) have received its 
palms. And General Lyautey has,-as a 
matter of fact, made his contribution to 
the literature of the French army and 
colonies; if his works on “The Social 
Role of the Officer,” “The Colonial Role 
of the Army” and “In the South of 
Madagascar” have never been “best sell- 
ers,” they are, at least, serious studies of 
quite serious subjects. In the first named 
of these books, General (then Captain) 
Lyautey asks the question: Is it not a 
part of the officer's duty, in an army 
where compulsory military service is in- 
volved, to exert upon his men a moral as 
well as a professional influence? His 
answer is affirmative, and he justifies it 
upon grounds of military expediency as 
well as upon grounds humanitarian. 
France is proud of her Moroccan Resi- 
dent-General, and applauds his recogni- 
tion by one of the most distinguished of 
her institutions, M. Mezigres terminates 
his article in the Paris newspaper by 
qualifying General Lyautey’s election to 
the Academy as “the legitimate recom- 
pense of a great heart and of a noble 
career.” 


The announcement, not too widely re- 
ported in this country, that Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, the first President of the republic of 
China, would soon make a visit to the 
United States, must unfortunately be 
now contradicted. He had planned to 
visit us soon in the pursuit of his new 
task of the development of a vast rail- 
road system for China, burt after confer- 
ence with Yuan Shih-kai, now President, 
this has to be deferred. It -is probable 
that the reason is the unsatisfactory state 
of negotiations with the six Powers thru 
whom the large international loan is ex- 
pected, joined with difficulties with Rus- 
sia over the recognition of Mongolia as 
an independent state supported and 
backed by Russia, which is one ‘of the 
six Powers interested in the loan. Prep- 
arations had been made to give Dr. Sun 
a cordial reception in Japan, which he 
was to visit first, hoping to get aid in 
financing one of the projected railroads. 
We trust he will come here later, and he 
may be assured of a royal welcome, for 
he is a miracle worker. 
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The voice of Dr. Goldwin Smith rises 
from the dead to warn Canada not to 
burden itself with indefinite millions of 
debt to create and support_a navy. Mr. 
Bourassa, an independent leader of the 
French of Quebec, publishes letters re- 
ceived from Dr. Smith shortly before his 
death, in which he protests against “bur- 
dening the people of this country with 
costly armaments and exposing them to 
the dangers of war for the purpose of 
feeding the fancies of militarists or fill- 
ing the purses of protectionists on the 
other side of the Atlantic.” Yet Lau- 
rier, the Liberal leader, agrees with the 
Conservative leader, Mr. Borden, in sup- 
porting the creation of a $35,000,000 
navy, but he wants it owned and con- 
trolled by Canada, instead of being ab- 
sorbed into the Imperial navy, Between 
them there is a bit of hope that the 
scheme may fail. 


Major Finley, who has been for years 
Governor of the Moro districts of the 
Philippine Islands, and who is now vis- 
iting in this country, declares that it 
would be suicidal to give independence 
to the islands, as the Democratic platform 
proposed. He asks who would rule 
them. The Tagalogs expect that they 
would, but the Moros would not consent 
to that.. In August, 1910, the Moro 
chiefs held a conference, and they served 
notice in Secretary Dickinson that if the 
islands were given independence under 
Talalog rule they would kill every Fili- 
pino they could reach. There are twen- 
ty-four tribes or races in the islands, and 
there is no unity among them, except as 
we have begun it by putting 500,000 
children to school, leaving a million yet 
without education. 


We are glad to hear the following-tes- 
timony from Cardinal Farley, of New 
York, in an address to the students of 
Notre Dame University, Indiana: 


“In my journey across the continent I 
found men very generous. You are of the 
spirit of the West, which is a great, big-heart- 
ed spirit. Bigotry seems to be eliminated al- 
most everywhere, so that your fortune, your 
luck, is far in advance of what we who were 
in college thirty-five or forty years ago ex- 
perienced. You have not to meet the difficul- 
ties and the sacrifices that your predecessors 
of thirty or forty years ago were called upon 
to bear.” 
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The Cardinal is right. The bigots who 
hate the Catholic Church as Antichrist 
are comparatively few and of little ac- 
count, and are distinguishable by the sat- 
isfaction with which they swallow the 
forged oaths of Jesuits and Knights of 
Columbus. 


The Canterbury Convocation is the 
representative body of the larger part of 
the Church of England. Its conservative 
character appears in the decisions of its 
lower house on the revision of the Con- 
firmation and Baptismal services. In the 
latter the expression occurs “in the vul- 
gar tongue.” They would not omit it, 
useless as it is, nor would they change it 
to “the mother tongue.” Nor would they 
alter the dear old phrase “all fathers, 
mothers and dames shall cause their chil- 
dren, servants and ’prentices,” etc., altho 
dames and ’prentices are extinct. But it 
sounds “good,” like Mesopotamia. 


It will be to a multitude of people not 
a disappointment, but a surprise, to learn 
that Helen Gould is to be married. We 
had ceased to think of her as of the or- 
dinary flesh and blood femininé human- 
ity, and had held her in mind as an ideal, 
as the verbal expression of goodness, as 
the abstract quality of reticent benefi- 
cence. We had divinized her; now she 
is humanized once more, one of us, good- 
ness shown concrete, not too good for 
human nature’s daily food, and we are 


glad. 


The theory of justice held by Gov- 
ernor Blease, of South Carolina, is hav- 
ing fresh explication. He is clearly of 
the view that negroes should be judged 
differently from white people. He 
praised the judge who let negroes go for 
offenses against their own people, but 
approved lynching for a negro guilty of 
assault against a white woman. But a 
rich white man convicted of assault 
against a white woman, and condemned 
to ten years in prison, has just been par- 
doned after two years’ imprisonment. 


The art of gambling should not be 
taught in church. It was a good lesson 
which Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, 
taught his flock the other day, when he 
said turkey raffles and the turkey trot 
ought both to be banished. 

















Will State. Supervision End in 
State Insurance ’ 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 








In an address delivered before the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
at New York, two weeks ago, Hon. 
William T. Emmet, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, 
discussing the attitude of present-day 
governmental supervision over the in- 
surance business, alluded to the marked 
change which had taken place in that 
respect during the last ten or fifteen 
years, and exprest the opinion that in 
the present temper of the people “the old 
lax sort of supervision would be looked 
on as precisely equivalent to no super- 
vision at all, and that supervision of 
some sort is now regarded as an absolute 
prerequisite to the continuance of the 
business of insurance in private hands.” 
He exprest the belief that the demand is 
for stricter supervision, but admits that 
while the system has been broadly laid 
out by law, “there exists a good deal of 
uncharted middle ground where the 
question of how far departmental activ- 
ities should extend is left. and neces- 
sarily must be left, to the discretion of 
the Superintendent of Insurance.” 

Coming to that branch of the Insur- 
“ance Department’s work, the examination 
of. companies, he said that, whether 
rightly or wrongly, they would never 


again stop with merely finding out 
if a company is or is not solvent. 


“They will go into questions of manage- 
ment pure and simple,” he continued, 
“as distinct altogether from the question 
of solvency.” Continuing: 


Administrative matters will be discussed, 
econimies will be suggested, the company’s at- 
titude toward its policyholders in the settle- 
ment of claims will be fully considered. That 
is what the public now expects, and it will 
never, I think, be content with anything less. 
And it will all be attended with a publicity 
such as was never known in the old davs. 
That is the meaning, in other words, of strict 
supervision as applied to such a question as 
the examination of companies by an insur- 
ance department. It means, simply, that— 
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however it mav have been in the past—we in 
charge of insurance departments now are ex- 
pected to enter pretty boldly into fields where 
perhaps our jurisdiction has not been fully 
defined, and from the companies what it calls 
for, it seems to me, is cheerful acquiescence in 
that attitude—a recognition, at least, that it is 
inevitable. 

Mr. Emmet illustrated his general 
view on this point by citing the depart- 
ment’s activities in shaping new legisla- 
tion, making a laboratory of the office 
for analyzing every new idea on insur- 
ance matters before passing it into the 
hands of the Legislature; and the as- 
sumption of semi-judicial functions in 
settling disputes between companies and 
their stockholders and_ policyholders. 
These are examples out of a dozen simi- 
lar ones which occurred to him of the 
kind of supervision which the. people 
now expect. 


New York’s Insurance Superintendent 
is a good logician, his ideas are skilfully 
co-ordinated, and he possesses facility 
and grace of expression. By easy stages, 
and thru the medium of well-constructed 
periods, he conducts his listeners to this 
brief address from insurance supervision 
as it was ten or fifteen years ago, up 
thru all its progressive stages, its powers 
growing more autocratic with every de- 
velopment, until he presents to the imag- 
ination the picture of a huge piece of 
machinery, destined for use by the 
people as the instrument for providing 
themselves, thru the State, with all the 
forms of insurance. protection they need. 
He finally observes that while he may 
exaggerate the situation somewhat, it 
seems to him “that at the present time 
those who are interested in keeping the 
business in private hands face rather a 
critical condition.” For the present, as 
he sees it, strict and efficient supervision 
is the one thing which stands in the way 
of State insurance. He then reverses 
the shield by saying: 
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On the other hand, if conservative insur- 
ance men should now co-operate strongly in 
the creation of a system of strict State super- 
vision—hoping that this will quiet the demand 
for State insurance—they are apt to find that 
the structure of supervision which they have 
helped to build up will, by reason of its very 
efficiency, serve perhaps as the final strong 
argument for the taking over of the business 
of insurance by the State. 

So that the private companies, “if they 
do or they don’t, if they will or they 
won't, are damned if they do and damned 
if they don’t.” 

There is, admittedly, a tendency 
toward some form of State insurance, as 
the present experiment in Wisconsin 
evidences; but that it will ever assume 
the proportions of a monopoly in this 
country is beyond probability. It is an 
crror to assume that the constantly 
growing financial strength and the gen- 
eral efficiency of the insurance com- 
panies are the results of supervision. It 
has flourished in the face of hostile and 
obstructive laws. It has, unassisted by 
the State, solved its own difficulties, 
charted its own seas, located the shoals. 
The institution itself has always pos- 
sessed a sound heart and faithful servi- 
tors. It has also, in a small degree and 
at different periods, suffered from the 
depredations of a class of parasites pe- 
culiar to enterprises of a beneficent char- 
acter. 

State insurance may arrive, but until 
cur political machine undergoes radical 
changes; until, in fact, our affairs are 
administered under a benevolent despot- 
ism, guaranteeing permanency of per- 
sonnel in the administration of the State 
insurance department, the work of the 
private companies only will be depend- 
able. 


Notes 


Tue directors of the Empire State 
Surety Company have placed the affairs 
of that institution in the hands of the 
New York Insurance Department for 
liquidation following an examination of 
its financial condition as of date Decem- 
ber 10, showing net assets of $507,995 
and gross liabilities, including $250,000 
of capital stock, of $688,251, thus reveal- 
ing an impairment of $180,256. There 
is, however, a policyholders’ surplus of 
$69,743. The active liabilities consist of: 
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Reserve for unpaid losses, $419,283; un- 
paid reinsurance, $3,380; unpaid sundry 
accounts, $13,087; taxes due and ac- 
crued, $2,500. The decision to place the 
company for liquidation in the hands of 
the department was made to preserve the 
funds against any unfriendly action. 
The outstanding business of the Empire 
State Surety was reinsured_ several 
months ago in the National Surety Com- 
pany. 


Tue Arizona Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz., capital $200,000, 
has been licensed to transact business in 
New York State. 


Wacter E. Hoaa, assistant general 
manager of the United States Branch 
(New York) of the General Accident, 
Fire and Life Assurance Company of 
Perth, Scotland, died at Alston Sani- 
tarium, December 10 


PresIpENT Lort, of the United States 
Casualty Company, lectured before the 
Phi Delta Phi Club of New York 
last Monday evening on the subject, 
‘“Workmens Compensation Laws as Dis- 
tinguished from Employers’ Liability 
Laws.” 


Questions and Replies 


E. J.—Keep your policy in the Con- 
necticut Mutual. The Postal Life was 
examined this summer by the New York 
Insurance Department, but the report 
thereon has not yet been made public. 

W. S.—yYour choice may result as 
favorably as an endowment policy in 
one of the best regular life companies, 
but only time-and actual experience can 
determine that fact. However, the 
proposition is somewhat speculative. 

J. W. P.—The company was orig- 
inally a fraternal organization ; then an 
assessment association; later reincorpo- 
rated as a level premium company with 
$100,000 capital. The name and location 
were changed in 1911. Its capital and 
surplus at the beginning of the year 
aggregated $119,230. 

C. H. F.—The statement is correct; it 
is the largest company, in point of assets, 
doing an exclusive fire insurance busi- 
ness. On July 1, 1912, its total assets 
were $32,735,943 and its surplus to 
policyholders, $18,947,752. 

















Securities and the Situation 
Last week was one of extensive liqui- 


dation on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, transactions rising on Wednes- 
day to 1,255,575 shares, while the total 
for the week was 4,868,605. A little 
more than half the business was done in 
Union Pacific, Reading and Steel. There 
were losses throughout the active list, 
but recoveries from the lowest points. 
For example, Union Pacific fell to 15034 
(which may be compared with 17634 a 
few months ago), but closed at 155%, 
with a net loss of 1134. Reading’s net 
decline was 674, but Steel’s price was 
reduced by only 234. One cause of the 
liquidation was, of course, the Supreme 
Court’s decision ordering a dissolution 
of the Harriman railroad combination. 
Another was probably a conviction that 
other dissolutions must follow, including 
that of the Steel Corporation. ‘A decision 
unfavorable to the railroads in the Min- 
nesota rate cases had been expected, but 
it was not announced. In addition, the 
Union Pacific’s annual report showed a 
reduction of net earnings by 12% per 
cent., with a 26 per cent. increase of 
taxes. There was also the contmuing 
inquiry of the Pujo Money Trust Com- 
mittee, with Mr. Pujo’s assertion that 
the Stock Exchange existed and did 
business in violation of the Sherman act 
and that correspondence relating to its 
business ought to be excltided from the 
mails. 

On the other hand, there were many 
encouraging facts to be considered. The 
country’s crops, as everybody knows, 
have been very large. During the week 
official reports about winter wheat and 
the crop of cotton were published. The 
condition of the winter-sown wheat, 93.2, 
is very -high, for the ten years’ average 
has been below 90. Altho acreage has 
been reduced by 2% per cent., it is ex- 
pected in the West that the winter crop 
will exceed 500,000,000 bushels. The 
Government’s estimate of this year’s cot- 
ton crop js 14,311,300 bales, linters in- 
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This is more than was ex- 

the cotton markets. The 
total is second only to the great 
“record” crop of last year, and the 
Government points out that probably it 
will be more valuable than that crop, an 
average of 12% cents a pound amount- 
ing to $855,920,000, which will be in- 
creased to $986,920,000 if the seed be 
taken into account. November’s pig iron 
output, 2,630,854 tons, was only a little 
below the “record” total for October, and 
the daily rate of production is now the 
highest ever known. The steel factories 
of the Pittsburgh district. are making 
new high records of production. The 
Corporation’s unfilled orders on Novem- 
ber 30 showed an increase of 258,000 
tons, and the total is almost twice as 
large as that of one year ago. Railroad 
gross earnings continue to increase, those 
for November having been about 12 per 
cent. higher than those for November, 
1911. “What appears to be the largest 
holiday retail trade ever known,” said 
Dun’s Review last week, “is in progress.” 
Comptroller Murray, in his annual report, 
remarked that the banks of the country 
had past thru the most prosperous year 
in their history. In agriculture, manu- 
factures, trade or banking there is no 
warrant for a continued decline of 
security values. 


.The cotton boll-weevil, since it 
crossed the Rio Grande and first appear- 
ed in our cotton fields, twenty years ago, 
has caused a loss of $125,000,000. 


..The Gotham National Bank, 
which began business in April, 1910, has 
declared an initial quarterly dividend at 
the annual rate of 8 per cent., payable 
January 20. Its capital is $200,000. 


...Commodity prices are still rising. 
The index number of Bradstreet’s for 
December 1 is 9.5462. November’s num- 
ber was 9.4781, «and there has been a 
steady monthly increase since June. 








